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THE. CHANNEL FLEET. 


HE floating iron walls, no longer “ the wooden walls,” of 
Old England, have been making their tour around the 
British Isles, 


in either case, a slight display of those national peculiarities 
which, despite the union of kingdoms, are not yet extinct. 


Our Channel Fleet has visited the shores | 


both of Scotland and Ireland in their turn, It has provoked, | go owhat languishing, as usual in the vacation months, 


In the Frith of Forth, its presence on Sundays, though | 


gratifying to Scottish loyalty and patriotism, rather scan- 
dalized the stricter Sabbatarians of the Kirk. In Dublin 
Bay, where no religious scruples exist that would forbid 
occasional sight-seeing on any day of the week, it was an 
eyesore to the fanatics and fools of Irish disaffection, as a 
symbol of the might of this Empire, which they are silly 
enough to renounce. 

We can easily forgive, and in some degree we can respect, 


the feelings which prompted Dr. Begg or Dr. Candlish to | 


protest as they did against indulging the Edinburgh con- 
eregations with a Sunday morning’s admission on board the 
ships. They might, indeed, have had the charity to imagine 
that not all the Scotch people who availed themselves of 
this permission were profanely seeking a mere entertainment 
of their curiosity, but that many of them were probably 
desirous of meeting their sons, brothers, or friends among 
the crew. ‘The plausibility of this conjecture is shown by 
an interesting letter, which got into the local newspapers, 
from a worthy elder who personally wrote to the Admiral, 
inquiring, with fatherly anxiety, for a young sailor under 
his command. The most rigid interpretation of the Fourth 
Law of Moses (except in Connecticut or Massachusetts, 
where it once was a penal offence for a mother to kiss her 
baby on the Sabbath) has never yet forbidden a visit of 
family affection on the best of the seven days. We cannot 
do those zealous ministers of the Kirk so much injustice as 
to doubt that every one of them would have been very sorry to 
have prevented that venerable parent from seeing his boy, 
supposing that the old man had gone to Leith on purpose, 
at the only time, perhaps, when he could have a few hours 
free from his usual labour. It is not, however, our purpose 
just now to discuss the propriety of any regulations on board 
the fleet, or to consider whether they ought to be modified 
to suit the peculiar customs and notions of the inhabitants 
of every part of these islands. 


The frank behaviour of our naval officers and sailors, 
the magnificent appearance of their ships, might have been 
expected to please all our fellow-citizens dwelling within 
sight of the sea. Among the happiest of those local 
public festivities, which agreeably relieve the dulness of 
this autumnal time, is the reception given this week by 
the spirited commercial town of Liverpool to Admiral 

































































Dacres and his gallant comrades. It was a rare treat indeed 
for Liverpool to look upon our fortresses of maritime warfare, 
beheld for the first time in that great seaport. We cannot 
here overlook an incident so thoroughly characteristic of 
wholesome English life. To us in the metropolis, now 


from the absence of those tokens of social and_ political 
activity which the session of Parliament and the London 
season have afforded, it is refreshing to contemplate that 
lively scene on the banks of the Mersey, while we have 
nothing particular to celebrate on the banks of the Thames. 
London and Liverpool, considering the port of London 
by itself, may worthily bear comparison with each other ; 
and Lord Stanley, by his local connection with that town 
and district, had a right to express some pride in its vast 
commercial operations, which mainly regard a different 
quarter from our own. While, speaking at large, it may 
be said that the American trade belongs more especially to 
Liverpool, it is to London more especially that the great 
Asiatic trade of India and China belongs. The present 
century has witnessed such an enormous development of 
each of these two main branches of English commerce, 
along with the creation of a great and increasing trade 
with Australia, which is hitherto divided between these 
ports, that our dealings with the European Continent are 
relatively far less important than they were, to the industry 
and wealth of this nation. These two great ports of 
London and Liverpool, situated on the opposite shores of 
our busy land,—the one looking to the East, the other 
looking to the West,—this one commanding securely the 
riches of the Old World, and that one having rapidly 
gained the chief custom of the New,—hold the position, 
not of rivals, but of partners, in the vast mercantile pro- 
sperity of this realm. Liverpool boasts the finest docks, and 
we the richest market, open to the commerce and navigation 
of all the ends of the earth. If there be any special 
object of British policy, in which the interests of London 
and Liverpool are alike and equally concerned, it is to 
maintain our naval power, at any cost, for the safety of 
that immense amount of business which we always keep 
afloat upon the seas. There is, let us remark, another 
reason why, to us who live here, the welcome that has 
been given there to the Channel fleet should be a matter of 
sincere congratulation. The people of the Home Counties 
and of the South Coast Counties had become familiar with the 
Channel fleet. It might almost have been considered as an 
institution of their own. Our greatest naval arzenals and 
fortified harbours are situated, where they are sure to be 
wanted, in this part of the kingdom, so as to confront our 
possible foes. It is well that, once a year at least, by sending 
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circuit of Great Britain and Ireland, we should teach the 
remotest shires of this kingdom to rely upon that strong 
girdle of defensive armour which she holds ready to throw 
around her body whenever her station and dignity shall be 
assailed. 

The greater would be our displeasure if we should find 
that the representatives of our navy had been ill received. 
It is not, we are sure, among the citizens of Dublin that any 
insult could be offered to the Channel Fleet. There is no 
real deficiency of patriotism, loyalty, or gallantry, in any part 
of the Irish people. The empire has no better soldiers, 
though Ireland is not, to that degree which might have 
been expected, a breeder of sailors. Having the best con- 
ceivable position for maritime enterprise, with the noblest 
harbours along her western coast, why does not Ireland, 
like England and Scotland, take to the sea? Without 
pursuing this inquiry, we may,observe that the Channel 
Fleet is a familiar guest at Cork or Queenstown, and that its 
welcome last week at Belfast was all that could be wished. 
This week it is as welcome in Dublin Bay. Unhappily, the 
corporation of Dublin has been disgraced by the conduct of 
three or four members of the town council in their speeches 
and votes against the address of welcome to the fleet. It 
costs us a painful revulsion of feeling, when we turn from 
that glorious feast of a thousand jolly sailors in St. George's 
Hall at Liverpool, to the rancorous and silly tirade of 
Mr. Sullivan against the British flag. We can never regard 
without disgust and positive loathing the behaviour of those 
false Irish demagogues who wickedly and vainly persist in 
stirring the embers of hatred, by declaiming upon the ima- 
ginary grievances of the Union. Would Heaven but send 
to Ireland a new St. Patrick, to expel those most pernicious 
vermin who still infest her soil ! 


Mr. Sullivan, who is the editor of the Nation, meant to 
flatter the Irish nationality by declaring that his countrymen 
have no part in the historic glories of the British fleet. 
Why did he not say likewise that they have no share in 
the past achievements of the British army? He would not 
dare to make that assertion ; it would be refuted by the 
names of Wellington and Napier; by the Tipperary and 
Enniskillen regiments ; by many examples of Irish bravery 
and military skill. But how can it be maintained that the 
land service of this Empire belongs to the whole United King- 
dom, and that the sea service belongs to Great Britain alone? 
If fewer Irish naval officers, in proportion to the English, have 
gained the highest degree of professional renown, it is because 
their race is generally less addicted, than the Anglo-Saxons or 
Anglo-Normans, to a sea-faring life. Mr. Sullivan’s remark, 
that the fleet never came to Ireland except for the purpose 
of invasion, could not have been uttered at Queenstown, 
where it frequently goes “to redistribute the taxes,” and to 
give Irish tradesmen the benefit of our naval expenditure. 
It might just as well bave been applied to the army, if he 
meant only to refer to its exploits in war; and if he chose 
to repudiate the protection afforded to these islands, in 
common, by both the services, against a foreign foe, and to 
remember no battles but the Boyne or Vinegar Hill. Nor 
was this the worst passage of his absurd and malignant 
speech. He said that, in the time of the Irish famine, 
sixteen years ago, our Government declined a proposal which 
was made—a very unnecessary proposal it was—to employ 
ships of war for the transport of corn and flour to Ireland ; 
as though it were not speedier and cheaper to hire common 
trading vessels! Mr. Sullivan did not choose to recollect 
the lavish granting of millions of money by our House of 
Commons, and the profuse contributions of English benevo- 








| 


lence, to relieve the distress of Ireland in that dreadful | 


season. 
honesty of this perversion and suppression of facts, let us 


observe what a singular complaint he next preferred against | 


the British fleet in the Mediterranean. It seems that he 


is angry with her Majesty’s Government, and particularly | 
with her Majesty’s Naval Service, because of the eonduct of | 


Admiral Mundy and those under his command in the waters 
of Italy and Sicily three years ago. The cause of Papal 
and Neapolitan despotism is no doubt far dearer to the 


Without dwelling, however, on the obvious dis- | 


heart of a sham Irish patriot than even the cause of Repeal ; | 
and Garibaldi is much more odious than even Cromwell, or | 


William of Orange, to those who uphold the reign of 


Cardinals and Prelates at Rome, while themselves enduring | 


the tyranny of Lord Carlisle! But it is Mr. Sullivan, editor 
of the Nation, who sets his face against the Channel Fleet, 
because he supposes that the Mediterranean fleet was sent 


A 





to the Bay of Naples “on a malignant mission of dis- 
turbance, to encourage disorder among ungrateful rebels !” 
Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ? We are half- 
inclined, for the-sake of this laughable inconsistency, 
to remit the indignation which his conduct deserves, 
“He could not put the stamp of Irish approbation upon 
such an address?” He contrived, at least, to put a very 
Irish stamp upon his disapprobation when he based it on 
these grounds, Between us and Mr. Sullivan there should 
be a perfect unanimity in future, upon one point at least. 
There is nothing so detestable as the encouragement of 
“ungrateful rebels.” We only hope that his readers of the 
Nation will keep this lesson in mind, The Channel Fleet 
has nearly finished a voyage of discovery all about these 
islands and through our narrow seas. Wherever, by its pre- 
sence, the hearts of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen 
have been explored, they are found—even in Dublin, in 
spite of such as Mr. Sullivan—honest, leal, and warm. The 
Jack Tars of the Hmerald, whenever they go ashore, are dis- 
tinguished by carrying a green flag, embroidered with the 
harp of Erin. Let this be shown at Dublin, as a token of 
mutual appreciation in the exchange of festive greetings 
between the city and the fleet. 








DIFFICULTIES OF NEUTRALITY. 


r | he neutral position we have adopted since the outbreak 
of the war in America was dictated as well by the 
universal desire of the people of England as by the consent 
of the statesmen on both sides of the Speaker's chair. No 
other course was open to us unless we were prepared to 
violate that principle of non-intervention which has been 
productive of such happy results in our recent foreign 
policy ; nay, unless we were prepared to startle the world 
by the spectacle of another of the Great Powers of 
Europe undertaking to make war for an idea, But 
this course, clearly defined for us as it was by the 
instincts of the nation and the wisdom of its rulers, 
has in America been productive to us neither of thanks 
nor of profit nor of the credit we have fairly earned of 
having observed it with impartiality. If we had boldly 
chosen one side or the other, and thrown our whole might 
into that scale, we should at least have made a friend of our 
companion in arms, and it is possible that we should have 
done much to expedite the conclusion of the war and the 
return of peace. If we had allied ourselves to the North, 
we might have healed up for ever those sore places which 
seem perennially to fester in the breasts of our cousins,— 
those rankling wounds, whatever they are, which are only 
soothed by periodical explosions of abuse and an occasional 
insult which looks very much like pulling the beard of an 
old lion who has roared and fought enough in his day, and 
would pass his old age in peace and quietness. If we had 
thrown in our lot with that of the South, we should cer- 
tainly have stung New York and New England to madness, 
but not more than we did when we insisted on the repara- 
tion which followed the Z’rené outrage ; while we should 
have made a fast friend of the South, and done a good 
stroke of business on our own behalf. In that event, 
we should have had no desolated Lancashire panting 
and trembling in the presence of a famine which 
threatened it, not with hunger and fever only, but with 
the loss of all the independence of spirit and the high 
position of respect it had won by years of industry. We 
should have snapped our fingers at the blockade, and 


_we need not have been embarrassed by the question of 


slavery, since Mr. Lincoln’s Government distinctly disavowed 
any intention of interfering with the “property” of the 
South, which it would even have secured, if necessary, by 
additional guarantees if the seceding States would have 
returned to the Union. Nay, we might have been led to take 
part with the Confederates by the hope that our share in 
their toils and in their victories would entitle us, when 
their independence was finally recognized, to press a demand 
for some amelioration in the condition of the slaves, for some 
immediate concession preparatory to their gradual emancipa- 
tion. But we preferred to pursue the more honourable 
course of neutrality, even though it might also prove the 
more dangerous one. We adopted it, we adhered to it; 
and we have gained nothing, while we have lost all by the 
war that at present we can lose. We have had Lancashire 
thrown on our hands because we respected the blockade ; 
we have incurred the hatred, even the threats of the 
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North, because we have respected and acknowledged the 
belligerent rights of the South ; and now it appears we have 
incurred the displeasure of the South because we will not 
go a step further and recognize that which she has not 
yet achieved, her political independence. 


Mr. Mason, the Commissioner from the Confederate 
States, who, with Mr. Slidell, was very near plunging us 
into a war with the United States, has shaken the English 
dust from his shoes, and taken up his abode in the French 
capital. On Tuesday last he notified to Earl Russell that 
he had been instructed by the Confederate Government to 
withdraw from this country. When first the announcement 
was made by the daily journals, no reason was given for Mr. 
Mason’s withdrawal; but his letter to Earl Russell has 
since been published at length in the /ndex, the able organ of 
the Southern Government in this country. Mr. Mason 
broadly states the ground upon which President Davis has 
terminated his mission to be the determination of her 





Majesty’s Government to decline the overtures made to it | 
for establishing by treaty friendly relations between the | 


two Governments, and not to receive Mr. Mason as the 
accredited Minister of the Confederacy at the British Court. 
The J/ndex, in some “inspired” comments, throws further 
light upon this guast diplomatic rupture. There has, indeed, 
been much more than a determination upon Earl Russell's 
part not to recognize the political independence of 
the Southern States by receiving Mr. Mason in the 
character of their accredited Minister at the British Court. 
His lordship has refused to receive Mr. Mason at all. On 
his first arrival, it is true, he admitted him to an interview, 
appointed at his private residence and not at the Foreign 
Office ; but from that time to the present Mr. Mason has 
had no interview with any member of the Government, and 
Earl Russell flatly refused to see him a second time when 
he made a request to that effect. Beyond brief replies 
to such communications as Mr. Mason was from time to 
time instructed to make to Earl Russell, he has been com- 
pletely ignored. And now, when President Davis terminates 
his mission, he puts an end to that which had already died 
of inanition. Mr. Mason has at no time had a locus standi 
at the British Court. It might have been better for us, 
looking solely to our material interests, if he had ; but, 
having taken our stand upon neutrality, we have maintained 
it with an inflexibility of purpose which has won us the 
dissatisfaction of the South and the virulent indignation of 
the North. 


Here, again, we have an instance of the fatality which 
attends us in this war; for, while our Government has 
refused to recognise the South, we have sunk lower and lower 
in the esteem of the Federal States, and incurred a deeper 
and still deeper share of their hatred, though they have 
been unable to bring home to her Majesty’s Government a 
single overt act in breach of its neutrality, or that had a 


tendency even remotely to wound the lively sensibilities | 


of a conceited people. Meantime, look at the course which 
has been adopted by France. The Monroe doctrine— 


absurd to us perhaps, but dear to the Washington Govern- | 


ment and its subjects—has been put under foot, and an 
Empire established by the Emperor of the French at the very 
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True, he denounced the French offer of intervention ; but 
he gave England no credit for having refused to join in it, 
He declared that Earl Russell’s treatment of the Federal 
Government from the commencement of the war had been 
unfriendly, and that the British Government could not 
avoid the consequence of its complicity with the privateer 
ships in their lawless depredations, and that “its liability 
was accumulating.” When we see these denunciations of 
Britain greeted with loud applause, we understand what we 
have gained by our neutrality. We would be happy with 
either of the contending Powers, but the American notion 
of neutrality is peculiar. To please either party it must 
be a “friendly” neutrality. To the ardent minds of the 
New World, he who is not with them is against them. 

Yet no other course than the one we adopted was open to 
us. We had no share in the quarrel between North and 
South ; nor do we pretend to fight for ideas. "We must be 
neutral at all hazards; and having proclaimed our intention, 
we were bound to adhere to it. Therefore, much as we 
admire the gallantry the Southern States have displayed 
throughout this war, the sacrifices they have endured for a 
just cause, the magnificent stand they have made against an 


' enemy having the command of the sea, and superior 
56 


to them in numbers, equipments, and resources of all kinds, 
we cannot regret the conduct of our Government, 
which has decided President Davis to put an end to 
Mr. Mason’s mission. With the Emperor of the French, 
the case is different. It has suited his purpose to conciliate 
the Confederate States in the person of their Commissioner, 
Whenever he has appeared to depart from a position of 
neutrality, it has been to take a step in the interests of the 
South ; and for obvious reasons. We have not that interest 
in the establishment of the Mexican Empire which he has. 
If the hope of alliances in the New World were to influence 
our policy we should rather lean to the North. But we 
have not swerved from the line of duty we marked out for 
ourselves at the outbreak of this unhappy war. We have 
done thoroughly what we undertook to do, and if we have 
not gained the credit we have deserved, we may be 
unfortunate, but we are not to blame. 








WORKING M.P.’S. 


\ a is probable that many an aspiring candidate for 

Parliamentary honours is not aware of the nature and 
extent of the duties which will be cast upon him if elected, 
The man who goes into the House of Commons as he would 
go into a club, and who ccatemplates a lounging career upon 
the back benches, will find that he has been very much 
mistaken. No estimate of the actual labour of members is 
to be gathered from the reports of the debates. Every one 
can refrain from making, and even from hearing speeches ; 
a member is by no means obliged to pass all his evenings in 
the Palace at Westminster. To most persons in the outside 
world, the sitting of Parliament in the evening, and at 
night,—the apparent beginning of the business of the 
nation at times when all other business is leaving off;—is a 


_ mystery. In point of fact, however, Parliamentary business 


doors of the late Republic. He has made repeated efforts | 


to bring the war to an end by mediation. He has received 
Mr. Slidell, the Southern Commissioner, with every mark of 
consideration and respect for the Government he repre- 
sents ; has freely admitted him to personal interviews when- 
ever he has asked for them ; and has directed that he should 
have immediate access to all or any of the Ministry at first 
request. Nay, has he not almost recognised the independence 
of the South by the clean bill of health which he last week 
caused to be inserted in the Moniteur in favour of the steam- 
ship Florida? She “is not,” says this notification, “a 
privateer, as was at first supposed. She forms part of the 
military marine of the Confederate States ; her officers are 
provided with regular commissions, and she has all the 
qualities (cwractéres) of an ordinary ship of war.” But it is 
not upon him that the American press and people pour 
out the phials of their wrath. It is upon the British 
Government. When Mr. Charles Sumner, on the 11th inst., 
spoke semi-officially at the Cooper Institute, New York, 
amid the cheers of his auditors, it was England’s recognition 
of the belligerent rights of the South which he denounced, 
though France, too, had recognized them ; it was her pro- 
clamation of neutrality which he called “a betrayal of 
civilization,” though France, too, had proclaimed neutralit». 


begins at eleven o'clock in the morning ; and there would 
be no time for Parliamentary debating, unless many hours 
were borrowed from the night. The interests of the 


| country as they are represented by legislation being in 





their nature two-fold, and the functions of Parliament 
being exercised on what, for want of a better phrase, is 
called private, as well as on public business, at least 
fourteen hours a day are necessary for the despatch of both. 
Even the most delicate representative of the aristocratic 
younger-son class, who achieves the honour of memberdom; 
is therefore soon taught that he must, during a session, 
undergo a certain amount at least of “bodily” labour. He 
may eschew dull discussions in the House,and vote only at the 
proper time, when he has been duly “whipped in ;” but if he 
ventures to shirk his Committees, he will find himself igno- 
miniously delivered to the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms. 

Out of the necessity of the case, has grown a division 
of Parliamentary labours ; and there is a class of members 
whose industry is known only to the House itself. Position 
in the House is what members who are practical men aim at, 
and such position is only accorded to those who labour hard. 
Accordingly, these members devote themselves most sedu- 
lously to work for the House, with results of which the 
public is not directly apprised, in the arrangement and 
furtherance, privately, of a great deal of routine business 
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which is, however, public in its nature; while they“ also 
manage the whole of the strictly private business ; and their 
reward is not found simply in the sense of duty performed, 
but in the personal influence which they acquire, shown by 
a ready acquiescence in all their wishes, and by the power 
granted to them in regard to private bills. 


The personal statistics of the private business of the House 
of Commons are well worth our examination. The “stranger,” 
happening to be in the lobby of the House about half-past 
three o'clock, waiting his admission into the gallery, will see 
there, standing in a particular corner, a quiet gentleman, 
into whose hands various persons are placing in rapid suc- 
cession a number of printed papers. This is Mr, Charles 
Forster, who now takes on himself the duty of moving the 
first, second, and third readings of all the private bills. This 
function has been generally committed to a single volunteer 
member, who must be always accessible, and always in his 
place, during the whole session, saving perhaps the, last 
fortnight ; and who, for the performance of an onerous task, 
receives no fee, but only the reward of a decided and well- 
known position in the House, whereby he and his consti- 
tuency are gratified. Within the House, from four o'clock 
to half-past, the Speaker will be heard calling the names of 
two or three hon. gentlemen, who, responsive to his voice, 





bring up and lay on the table an endless succession of | 


papers. These are chairmen of Committees on Private Bills, 
members of the General Committee of Elections, of the 
General Committee on Railway and Canal Bills, of the 
Committee on Public Petitions, of the Committee on 
Printing, of the Committee of Selection, and of the Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders. All these matters gradually 
fall into the hands of certain members, who possess the 
entire confidence of the House, and who are, in the 
aggregate, a great Parliamentary power. 

The names of these silent workers are not conspicuous in 
the newspaper reports. Foremost, however, by seniority of 
service, and by his greater experience, is Colonel Wilson 
Patten, who has too impressed himself more on the public 
notice of the House than many of his colleagues in the 
under-work of Parliament. Then there is Mr. Bonham 
Carter, who, happening to make a short speech in a public 
debate last session, caused every one to stare with surprise, 
his voice having never been heard so loud before ; and yet 
there is no man better known to all members of the House, 
for in the conduct of private business, his activity is most 
extensive, and at some time or the other every representative 
of the people must come in contact with him. Again, few 
persons, out of Ipswich, which he represents, will call to 
mind any Parliamentary acquaintance with Mr. Adair; 
nevertheless that gentleman is in presence of the Speaker 
every day, bearing in his hand the results of much continuous 
and quiet labour. In like manner, we recollect that, on a 
day long gone by, Mr. Milnes Gaskell, in some debate, 
unexpectedly broke out into an eloquent and impassioned 
speech ; and people wondered that one of the best per- 
petual chairmen of all sorts of committees could be roused 
out of his normal state of judicial calmness. In Essex, 
perhaps, Mr. Bramston’s name is a household world ; but in 
Parliament the esteem and regard in which he is held have 
been earned in those committee-rooms where half-a-dozen 
gentlemen get through as much real work in a day as the 
House does in a fortnight ; and the general public, therefore, 
hear nothing of him. Mr. Hassard is lamentably wanting 
in those characteristics which go to make up what is 
emphatically called an /rish member ; but in two following 
sessions he could preside, from day to day, over a Committee 
on a group of private bills, from the end of February to the 
middle of July, and could win golden opinions from all the 
contending parties, by his patience, tact, and impartiality. 
These are a few instances of the numerous quiet labourers 
in the practical business of the nation; many of whom 
could be admired as debaters if they chose, but who, sup- 
pressing all vanity of oratorical display, take the part of 
“useful” members, content with the genuine appreciation of 
the House itself, where only their real merits can be known 
and acknowledged. 


There is, however, another class of members, who, by 
dint of great exertion and careful economy of their time, 
contrive “a double part to play,” both in the House and in 
the Committee-rooms. Of necessity, in the choice of mem- 
bers for those Select Committees of Inquiry into special 
subjects, which are appointed every session, gentlemen of 
enlarged political experience, as well as of parliamentary 


diligence, must be appointed. We, therefore, find at the 
head of the rank and file of such Committees, the names of 
some well-known men of mark, who are often ex-ministers, 
and who are thus called upon to give their personal attend- 
ance in some one or other of these legislative bureaux 
almost every day of the week. In the last session, 
for example, there were thirty-six Select Committees 
appointed, to which no less than two hundred and ten 
members belonged. Glancing over the list in a published 
Parliamentary return, we find ever recurring the names 
of Mr. Walpole, Mr. Henley, Mr. Henry Herbert, Mr. 
Bouverie, Sir William Heathcote, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Lord Stanley, Mr. Ayrton, Sir John Pakington, Lord John 
Manners, and others. These, while they assiduously take 
part in the debates of the House at night, are as fast bound 
Committee-men, in the mornings, as the crowd of unknown 
members, driven each day at a particular hour into their 
legislative workshops, and there carefully guarded by strong 
bodies of Parliamentary agents and counsel. In the last 
ten years of his life, no Select Committee was thought com- 
plete if it did not secure the aid of Sir James Graham ; and 
the name of the late Mr. Edward Ellice was always a 
guarantee for the eflicient working of a Select Committee. On 
every one of these Committees the Government also must 
have its representative ; and a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a President of the Board of Trade, or a Secretary to the 
Admiralty or Treasury may be seen, day after day, endeavour- 
ing to keep his mind attentive to the evidence which is 
given ; while he is struggling with the consciousness that his - 
departmental affairs are getting into arrear, or considering, 
perhaps, whether his private secretary is getting up the 
answers to the questions which will be asked him in the 
House at five o'clock. In these cases, the work of the 
session, supplementing the work of the office, means the 
devotion of eighteen hours out of every twenty-four by those 
who lay themselves out for great results in that microcosm 
in which they live ; and none can keep his place worthily 
in such a career without shunning most, if not all, the 
pleasures and delights which civilization provides for rich 
and idle men of fashion in town. Such members have fairly 
earned their September holiday, which we hope they may 
well enjoy. 








CANADIAN SELF-DEFENCE. 


E had some difficulty in endeavouring to understand 

the reasons or motives that inspired the policy of the 
Canadians in presence of the American civil war. Menaced 
with invasion, which means the spoliation of their homesteads 


| and their government by military despots under martial 





law, and with annexation to a Federal “ Union” full of 
internal discords, they nevertheless refused to take adequate 
measures for the protection of their homes and the defence 
of their independence. Yet they were loud in protesting 
their unalterable aversion to being dragged into the Union, 
and their sincere desire to maintain unimpaired the existing 
connection with the British Empire. How, then, explain the 
vote of the majority in the Canadian Legislature, which 
turned the Galt ministry out of office, and defeated, some 
months ago, a very moderate proposition for enrolling a 
few regiments of militia ? 


We fear that the answer to this question will not be very 
much to the credit of the colonists. Recent advices from 
Canada, and particularly from Canada West, where a proper 
and manly exhibition of English spirit was most looked for, 
seem to show that money, the root of all evil, was the root of 
this hesitation and backwardness to defend themselves. The 
fact is, that the only effect of the American war, as yet, 
upon Canada, has been to create, so near at hand, an 
enormous ready-money market for all sorts of Canadian 
produce—corn, lumber, cattle, horses, and agricultural pro- 
duce of nearly every description. The prices range high, and 
payments are made, not in Mr, Chase’s greenbacks, but in 
sterling coin ; for, whatever the shoddy contractors of New 
York and humanitarian ironmasters of Pennsylvania may 
do and say, the Canadians have too strong a leaven of 
Scottish prudence in their composition to part with their 
goods for mere printed promises to pay ; and as the army, 
which is to restore the Union some time between this and 
the Greek Kalends, must be fed and horsed, the Canadians 
drive a thriving trade. In the village of Sydenham aud the 
adjoining township the Northern agents had, about. the 
middle of last month, contracted for the purchase of 1.000 
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horses at very remunerative prices, and they advertised for 
2,000 more in the adjoining township of Portland. The 
local papers teem with advertisements for supplies to the 
Northern armies. It would be useless to deny that this 
state of things bestows a temporary advantage on the 
Canadians, and it would be folly to suppose they would 
refuse to profit by it and to put money in their 
pockets. They have large herds of cattle, out of all 
proportion to their actual wants, and for which they 
had little sale, but which they can sell now; whilst other 
articles of produce, instead of being sent away to remote 
English markets, to bear the loss and cost of long carriage 
and to wait months for payment, can be sold for money 
down and on their farms, without trouble, waiting, or loss. 
Without imputing discreditable motives to our fellow- 
subjects over the water, we may suppose them to be not 
very sorry for the events which have supplied them with 
such an unlimited market of convenient, prompt-paying 
customers. They would perhaps regret the discontinuance 
of the war, as peace might close their markets ; they would 
probably like war to be carried on for an indefinite period if 
it were not for the waste of human life,—if armies were to 
march out of comfortable winter quarters, manceuvre in 
face of one another when the weather was fine, fire blank- 
cartridges, charge with pointless bayonets and blunted 
sabres, and determine to which side victory inclined by the 
maintenance or evacuation of their position “ for strategical 


reasons.” While thus reaping a golden harvest, though sown | 


in blood, and tears, and sorrow, the Canadians are too apt 





to forget its origin. It is to be hoped that they will not be | 


called upon to pay the penalty of their lack of forethought, 
and of their somewhat selfish indifference to the sufferings 
of others. The consideration, however, which at present 
inspires the political action of the majority of Canadian 
statesmen appears to be, that the Northerners are just now 
capital customers, and that it would be imprudent to prepare 
for defence against their threatened invasion, lest this 
demonstration should drive them away. 


This demeanour of the Canadians is tantamount to their 
saying to the Yankees, “Threaten, my dear sirs, as long as 
you please and as much as you please, only please to buy 
our goods.” As for the chances of an invasion, they hug 
themselves with the belief that while they drive an extra- 
ordinarily profitable trade, under the protection of the 
British Empire, they would, in case of danger, have the sup- 
port of the whole force of this Empire with its mighty fleets 
and invincible regiments to defend their soil and to preserve 
their independence. Notwithstanding all that has been 
written and spoken here, they believe that we feel, much 
more strongly than they do, the ties of blood ; and that so 
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of extended territory, or the splenetic desire to spite England, 
as to obtain the power of conscripting the manhood from a 
hardy population of three millions to realize the dream of 
American ambition, and to wreak Yankee vengeance on the 
rebel States of the South. There remains another motive 
which the Canadians think they have discovered. They 
believe that the North would be glad to lighten its own load 
by placing on Canadian shoulders some portion of the 
burden of taxation created by an unnecessary and profligate 
war. Under these circumstances, Canadians at length ask 
themselves if it would not be preferable to arm and be 
enrolled in the colonial militia, rather than run the risk of 
being drafted to serve under rowdy officers in Northern 
armies, to be cheated by contractors, and finally, to be 
slaughtered in Bull Runs, or to be poisoned in the Virginian 
swamps. They are speedily coming round to a sense of 
their true interest and duty. We shall not fail to stand by 
their side in the hour of danger, if they will do what in 
them lies to protect themselves. 








SOCIAL IMPERTINENCES. 


Or all impertinences, the most consummate and artistic are said 
to be those in which a woman will indulge herself at the expense 
of some other woman whom she thoroughly dislikes. Cruelty is 
not usually a feminine vice; yet few, except the best feminine 
natures, are above the temptation of planting little social daggers in 
the side of a female rival or foe. The contests of this description 
which take place between two great contending powers are fought 
out almost without noise and imperceptibly, under the very eye of 
the unsuspicious members of the other sex. It is not too much to 
say, that a most vigorous interchange of passes may be going on 
in a room to which all the masculine bystanders will be completely 
blind, but which will be followed with eager interest by every 
single lady in the company. No uninitiated male can be quite 


_ certain what happens upstairs in the drawing-room in a country 


house when the gentlemen are left over their wine. But it is 


| generally allowed that the interval is one which may with effect be 
_ selected for her work by a determined feminine duellist. A pro- 


far from contenting ourselves with defending their coasts, | 


attacking the enemy’s ports and sea commerce, and leaving 
them to defend hundreds of miles of frontiers, we should 
send every available gun, squadron, and battalion, as we 
did at the time of the 7’rené affair, in mid-winter, over the 
ice and through the snows into the dreary depths and dismal 
wilds of Canadian forests, to defend a people who are too 
lazy, or too penurious, to defend themselves. Let our 
Canadian fellow subjects and kinsmen not dwell in a fools’ 
paradise and deceive themselves into a false state of security. 
We are glad to observe that their Legislative Assembly has 
at length passed a bill for enrolling the militia. It would 
not be worth while to spare their funds from being spent in 
the defence of national independence, in order that they might 
be squandered in jobs to the profit of the individuals who 
have the control of the colonial income. 


In the midst of the satisfaction generated by large profits, 
it is curious to note that the Canadian mind, which is chiefly 
agricultural, is perplexed by future prospects. For the 
Canadians are not without touches of conscience as to the 
prudence of the course they have pursued and the responsi- 
bility it may entail. They are nervously anxious to learn if 
in Europe war is deemed likely to break out between 
England and the Northern section of the late United States. 
They are sincerely desirous of avoiding annexation to the 
Northern States; of preserving their independence, their right 
to self-government, their power of self-taxation, and thcir 
dignified position as constituents of the British Empire. They 
know better than any one that annexation means the destruc- 
tion of all that they most dearly prize, confounding them 
with a people they detest. They confidently believe, what is 
scarcely suspected in Europe, that the motive of a Yankee in- 
Vasion to proctire annexation would be not so much the lust 





longed study during the day has taught her where to lay her guns, 
and in what quarter a cannonade will inflict the greatest damage ; 
while the leisure of the hour after dinner gives her a good oppor- 
tunity to open fire. The principal reason why on such occasions 
women fight so well, is that, like General Lee at Fredericksburg, 
they know the field of battle by heart. For before any man has 
time to tell the shape of the face of the woman to whom he is 
talking, every other lady present knows all about her—the colour 
of her eyes, whether she is talking nonsense, what her dress is 
made of, where it fits well aud where it fits badly, and whether or 
no the flowers in her hair suit her complexion. The strongest and 
most inveterate of all feminine habits is certainly the habit of 
noticing little things. This comes partly of the sedentary and 
confined life to which most women are condemned, and partly of 
their want of serious business or occupation to last them through 
the day. They have nothing to do after a certain hour that is not 
compatible with a train of thought or conversation of the most 
petty kind. They are always running over in their minds the 
people they have lately seen, and thinking why this or that was 
said ; what was the exact expression on the face of the person in 
question at the time he said it, and whether the tone in which 
Mr. So-and-So observed that it was raining may not have been 
attributable to offended pride, or to a selfish desire to outshine the 
rest in conversation. Men’s lives make them altogether indifferent 
to such little imaginary problems. A man meets fifty other men 
every day on business, learns all the news, reads his Times, writes 
perhaps a score of letters, and goes home to dinner at night without 
having had time or inclination to brood on the manner ia which 
somebody took off his hat to him in Pall-mall, or the way in which 
somebody else folded his arms or curled his lip. No movement or 
gesture, on the other hand, is lost upon a woman. She has not so 
much to remember, and fewer duties to discharge ; so that every 
twinkle of every eyelash goes down in her memory faithfully as 
part and parcel of the events of the day. 

This frivolity of mind—if we may, without offence, call it so— 
seems to belong to almost all women but the very best, and to 
most idle men. Itis not by any means the proof of a hardened 
or ungenerous disposition, or one which is desirous of making 
mischief. On the contrary, it is quite consistent with real kindliness 
of heart. But, however this may be, it is at the bottom of half the 
social impertinences in the world. There are a certain set of 
people,—chiefly belonging to the other sex,—who are seldom 
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seriously employed for long together ; and whose leisure time is spent 
in observing, reflecting on, and drawing mental inferences from the 
little details of other people’s lives. The female members of many 
families stand to their brothers and their fathers in the relation of 
a detached corps of observation, whose pleasure and duty is to keep 
an eye upon the minute doings of the world at large. They know 
far better than their nearest neighbour in the country knows 
himself whether or not he is living above his income, which they 
can calculate to a nicety from data which they have by heart ; 
whether he illtreats his wife ; or is regular in his attendance at 
church. They can furnish clues to all his actions, and have a stock 
of hypothetical explanations that thoroughly explain everything 
about him. These theoretical keys to his life and thoughts are 
gathered from the smallest and most superficial indicia, and are 
the result of long meditations, of many “ talkings over” of the 
subject, and of an exhaustive process of reasoning during which 
every other possible solution has in its turn been canvassed and 
The most sensible women with difficulty conquer this 





dismissed. 
habit of picking up casual straws abroad, and working them up 


| 
into bricks over their crochet when they get home. Air castles of | 
the most prodigious size are thus constructed during the afternoons | 
on the foundation of the few trifling facts that have been collected | 
in the morning ; and a man who has unconsciously been undergoing 
this fiery ordeal is often amused and surprised to find, from a 
chance expression dropped in conversation, that he has himself 
been the subject of no little curiosity, of much remark, and of | 
much more speculation. Women in ordinary are infatuatedly 
fond of building characters for other people, and they erect colossal 
fabrics on so slight a base that their ideals are for ever toppling 
over and disappointing them. Their heroes always turn out valets 
in disguise, or, what is nearly as common, their valets prove to be 
heroes in plain clothes. The fact is, that every accidental move- 
ment which a woman sees, her imagination construes afterwards as 
part of a preconceived plan. Much, therefore, is attributed by her 
to design and character which is really the pure result of chance ; 
and the tendency to find a fossil virtue, or taste, or vice in every 
look, becomes at last a disease, and is productive of considerable 
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and how long each lasted, we make little doubt but that this 
journal would be bought and read with avidity. The “ London 
Lounger,” or the “ Pall-mall Correspondent,” or the “ Piccadilly 
Prowler,” or “ Regent-street Rambler,” of the provincial press is a 
species of literary character whose pride and business in life is to 
look after well-known statesmen and other notabilities, and ,to 
retail stories about their clothes and their dinners to an 
unfastidious audience in his country paper. This not only gratifies 
their curiosity but gives him an air of authority on such points in 
the eyes of those gentle bucolic natures who little imagine that 
their rattling friend knows nothing about fashionable life beyond 
what a link-boy might soon learn if he spent his days and evenings 
in looking up at fashionable windows from the outside. About a 
fortnight since, a small and curious little weekly paper, called the 
Cheltenham Looker-on, and which professes to be “a note-book of 
the sayings and doings of social, political, and fashionable life,” 
for the benefit of the loungers of the Cheltenham pump-rooms, 
took the trouble in the leading article, which it significantly terms 
“ Our Whispering Gallery,” to enter into the following description 
of her Majesty’s bedroom :— 

“Tt may be stated that no apparent abatement has occurred in 
reference to the fixed melancholy which appears to have taken 
possession of the illustrious lady ever since the death of the Prince 
Consort. The Royal bedchamber is still hung with crape and 
personal memorials of the deceased Prince, to whose death, however, 
she never alludes.” 


The intelligence about the crape and the royal bed-chamber is 
evidently addressed to that peculiar class of readers who would be 
keenly pleased to be informed which rooms at Marlborough House 
were hung with chintz and which with damask. If the “ Looker- 
on” can accomplish the feat of knowing about the crape, there is 
no reason why his zeal should not get as far the chintz. It is 
hardly necessary to say that so accomplished and pertinacious an 
eavesdropper is not satisfied with following royalty into its bed- 
chamber. The Cheltenham pump-rooms demand that when the 
Court goes abroad the “‘ Looker-on” shall stand itself somewhere on 
board the royal yacht, even if it be behind the boxes in the cabin. 


By unheard of efforts the “ Looker-on” has been able accordingly to 
discover that her Majesty has been sick at sea ; and he proceeds 
to discuss the relative capacities for suffering sea-sickness of the 
different medical attendants upon the Queen. We know from 
Mr. Thackeray that in the Rev. Mr. Honeyman’s hours of social 
relaxation, he used to indulge his audience with pantomimic 
imitations of his uncle the bishop and his uncle’s chaplains both 
sick at sea together ; and that he managed throughout to keep the 
bishop and the chaplain quite distinct and natural. The Chelten- 
ham “ Looker-on” performs nearly as great a feat with respect to 
Dr. Baley and Dr. Jenner, the Queen’s physicians :— 
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annoyance to the objects of her graceful speculations. 
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That gossip, social impertinence, and idleness go together is 
almost a universally acknowledged truth. The grossest social 
impertinences perhaps consist of a reproduction in the presence of 
the person who is their object, of the gossip or frivolous speculation 
that has been going on about him in his absence. A clumsy 
gossiping person who has for months been forming some ridiculous 
conclusion about her neighbour’s income, or his tastes, or his 
disposition, at last one day takes for granted the truth of his or 
her fanciful ideas, and straightway proceeds to act upon them. 
The result is a contretemps or an awkwardness which gives just 
cause for indignation to the aggrieved individual, who resents as an 
impertinent familiarity an attempt to learn, by speculating and 
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“The late medical attendant of the Court (Dr. Baley) was so prostrated 
as to be unable to speak or move while afloat. The successor of the 
latter (Dr. Jenner) is a better sailor; but still he has no inclination to 
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watching, what he has not thought fit to communicate about him- 
self directly. Another form of social impertinence, not uncommon 
among foolish acquaintances, consists in informing you that some- 
thing you are doing is unlike or perhaps inconsistent with the 
previous impression they have chosen to form of you. They did 
not know that you cared for this, or they had thought you were 
above being put out by that. As perhaps you have not made 
them the confidants of your opinions, and have no wish to put 
them in possession of all your ways of thinking, the discovery 
that they have already constructed a character for you without 
waiting for your sanction is aggravating in the extreme, and 
excites both your anger and contempt. You feel that they have a 
right to their taste for littlenesses and personalities, but that they 
have no more right to indulge it at your expense than they have 
to be openly insolent. But the most public and vulgar form of 
social impertinence—springing as it does from the same frivolity 
of mind as the above—is, nevertheless, slightly different. It lies in 
the criticism of the personal habits of those who are neither our 
acquaintances nor friends. Whether Mr. Thackeray is fond of 
soup, and who is Mr. Tennyson’s tailor, are subjects which a great 
number of idle men and women will talk about over and over 
again as often as they can find people to talk to. The taste for 
this species of impertinence is extremely catching ; and it is a 
taste to which the London correspondents of provincial papers are 
in the habit of pandering. They begin with telling their readers 
whether the Princess talked to the Prince the day they were seen 
picnicking near Balmoral ; and they pass by easy transition to | 
criticising the cut of Mr. Disraeli’s waistcoat, or the shape of | 
Lord Russell’s last hat. Human nature is prone to gossip ; and if 
a newspaper were to appear with a detailed account of all Lord 
Russell's hats, where he bought them, how much he gave for them, 








are sick on board ship. 


leave terra firma oftener than absolutely necessary, and is heartily 
glad, when his marine expeditions are over, to return to his quiet home 
in Harley-street and the ordinary routine of professional life.” 

It is probably difficult for social impertinence to go to greater 
lengths than it does in this last paragraph. We can imagine Dr, 
Jenner’s feelings about the coolness of the “ Looker-on,”—if chance 
brought him to Cheltenham Spa,—when he learnt from its columns 
how delighted he usually was when he got back from the steamer 
to his “ quiet home in Harley-street.” But the vulgarity of the 
“ Looker-on” is not the moral to be drawn from the whole. The 
oddest reflection is that there must be a number of Cheltenham 
loungers who are really interested in reading in their weekly paper 
an account of the different ways in which Dr. Baley and Dr. Jenner 
Probably few of them are acquainted 
with either of the two gentlemen. They are, however, quite 
willing to learn all they can of the details of the life of either; 
and to learn them from a newspaper writer whose style of writing 
is such as to warrant us in thinking that he deserves to be kicked 
out of any drawing-room in London which he may happen to 
enter. The Cheltenham “Looker-on” has not, however, exhausted 
his powers over the sea sufferings of the Court. It seems that the 
Morning Post has announced casually and briefly that the Hon, 
C. P. Villiers, M.P., has gone to Spa, in Belgium. A paragraph . 
about the movements of any London gentleman whose name is 
known, is too good an opportunity for social impertinence to be 
lost. Upon the brief advertisement the Cheltenham “ Looker-on” 
builds the following extraordinary and, we venture to think, some- 
what infamous superstructure :— 

“It is asserted that the Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, M.P. 


has left town to pass a few weeks at Spa, in Belgium. Were it not 
for the general veracity of your contemporary, I would be inclined to 
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doubt the bona fides of this announcement, as the Right Hon. C. P. V. 
has never previously been known to go voluntarily more than one 
mile from Pall Mall in the whole course of his life. The Right Hon. 
gentleman breathes, moves, and has his being in an unchanged 
atmosphere of Cockneydom, and his friends are always quizzing him 
about the feline pertinacity with which he clings to his Club and the 
Poor Law Board, and his modest bachelor lodging, all of which may 
be found within the charmed circle of one mile. Now, however, that 
he has summoned courage to break through his accustomed habits, it 
is to be hoped that he has not invaded Belgian territory in the extra- 
ordinary costume in which he appears in Pall Mall—that he has 
brushed his hat so that the nap will lie close instead’of on end ‘ like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine ;’ and that, above all, he has emptied 
his pockets of the rolls of papers with which they are usually filled to 
repletion, and has denuded himself of the pieces of red tape which 
invariably dangle down either from the crown of his hat or from the 
pockets of his ancient blue frock-coat with the funny old-fashioned 
collar and the well-polished sleeves.” 

That the “ Looker-on” should conclude so unusual a production 
with an account of the Lord Chancellor’s dress on board his yacht, 
is not at all remarkable. We can only be thankful that he has left 
so many members of the Cabinet unassailed. In time, however, 
there is no doubt that he will come to the Duke of Argyle’s hair, 
and the noses of some of the leading Bishops. It is a curious 
taste, and one which we hope may long continue peculiar to 

, 8 
Cheltenham. Retired Indian officers, and retiring belles, we pre- 
sume, require this kind of exciting intellectual food. There is no 
accounting for tastes, and it is perfectly possible that absence of 
sense, and continual want of employment, may produce in men 
and women those odd likings and habits of thought, which are 
generally supposed to be most in place in the servants’ hall. 





LATIN AND CRICKET. 


Wuetuer the Duke of Wellington really said of the Eton 
playing-fields that it was there that the Battle of Waterloo was 
won, may fairly be doubted. The story has many elements of the 
myth about it; but, like other myths, it has a kernel of truth, 
which is worth consideration. He would have spoken, or been 
made to speak, more truly, if he had included the schoolroom in 
his observation ; for it can hardly be maintained that even the 
superior physical education which cricket gives is sufficient, of 
itself, to form a corps of officers such as a Wellington would be 
glad to see about him on the eve of a Waterloo. 

The principal factors in the mental and physical training of 
English schoolboys are Latin and Cricket. These are the most 
influential agents in the formation of the character of the ruling 
classes in England. There are, indeed, other branches of education 
whose great importance may seem to give them claims, equal to 
those of Latin, to this pre-eminence, and there are other games 
and sports which help to make an Englishman what he is; but 
none, we think, can really vie with these, either in the intensity 
or the general diffusion of their operation. It is not intended, of 
course, to deny the superionity of the Greek literature to that of 
the Romans ; but few Englishmen would prefer to see our national 
character moulded on the Athenian, rather than on the Roman 
model. Moreover, the number of those who have assimilated 
Greek enough to influence their mental constitution is small. 
Happy they who, in addition to the plain, wholesome, and strength- 
ening fare which the Romans offer to their intellect, can quaff the 
rich nectar of the Grecifin muse !—but they are few. 

And with regard to mathematics, it would not be easy to over- 
rate their value, not merely as contributing to the progress of 
physical science and of the useful arts, but regarded simply as 
mental gymnastics. Yet few would maintain that mathematics 
could take the place of Latin as the basis of an educational 
system. 

We should be glad to think that it was a well-founded con- 
viction, on the part of our ancestors, of its superiority as a rock of 
foundation which has preserved for Latin that predominance in our 
schools which it still retains. Unfortunately, it was just the party 
which is least inclined to reflect or examine—the “ laudatores tem- 
poris acti,” who insisted that Boys ought to learn Latin, and little 
or nothing else, from seven years old to one and twenty, for no 
better reason than that their fathers before them had done ‘so. 
They upheld Latin on the same ground as the Rotten Boroughs 
and the Corn Laws—all change was mischievous, and “ whatever 
was was right.” 

It is not, then, to be wondered at if their political opponents took 
it for granted that their conclusions were as false as their reasoning 
was illogical. As the Radicals of some forty years ago delighted 
in abusing the “British Constitution” and the “British Lion” 
(without really examining into the merits of the system or the 
beast), because the Tories were for ever indiscriminately lauding 








them, they came to regard the study of the ancient classics with 
suspicion and dislike, because t!:cy were taught and prized in great 
Tory strongholds like Eton and Oxford. A considerable section of 
the great Liberal party in England were earnestly bent, at the 
period to which we refer, on effecting a radical change in our 
scholastic system, and substituting a vegetable diet of modern 
language and the rudiments of science for the strong meat of Greek 
and Latin grammar. The “broad view”—the “little of every- 
thing” system—was at one time gaining ground among us, and 
many an unfortunate boy, who knew no grammar or language 
under heaven, might be seen attending lectures at a modern 
university on “Comparative Grammar” and the “ Philosophy of 
Language.” The mental training of a considerable portion of the 
present generation of middle-aged men was sacrificed to the anti- 
Latin movement. 

Happily for England, just at the time when the public schools 
and their scholarship were falling into disrepute with the Liberal 
party, a man arose (whom no one could suspect of a blind attach- 
ment to worn-out systems) to advocate this cause. One of the 
greatest services which Dr. Arnold rendered to his country was 
that of laying bare to the public eye the real strength of the foun- 
dations on which our academical system rests, while he gladly and 
wisely made some concessions to the just claims of modern 
languages and mathematics. He, no doubt, prevented a pernicious 
revolution by a timely reform, and rescued our youth from the 
cramping influence of the antiquated grammar-school, and from 
the still worse fate of falling under a system formed on “first 
principles,” and the “rights of boys!” The influence of Dr. 
Arnold, like that of all truly great men, is a permanent one. His 
pupils—we might now say his grand-pupils—are working on his 
lines with excellent effect. Rugby, Harrow, Marlborough, and the 
newly-founded schools of Clifton and Haileybury, are conducted 
by disciples of the Arnold school ; and many other institutions are 
imbued with a similar spirit. 

Under such auspices a strong reaction has taken place in favour 
of public schools and classical learning ; and it is nowa rare thing, 
even amongst “advanced” Liberals, to hear accurate scholarship 
spoken of as an idle and worthless accomplishment. The best of 
the public schools are full to overflowing, and the lists of some 
contain the names of candidates for entrance for many years to 
come. 

It is worthy of remark that the same experience was passed 
through, with the same results, in Germany. The rapid increase 
of the mercantile classes of Prussia, in numbers and wealth, has 
led to the establishment of Real-Schulen, in which the studies 
prescribed are those supposed to be most necessary to a merchant. 
In the first zeal of the reaction against the Gymnasia or Classical 
Schools, the ancient languages, even Latin, were excluded alto- 
gether. But it was soon found that the new system of feeding 
the mind did not produce sufficient stamina, and Latin has by 
common consent been replaced in the curriculum of the Real- 
Schulen. 

Parallel with the quickened intellectual life in our public 
schools has run the conscious, systematic culture of the physical 
powers by means of games, and above all of cricket. We have 
muscular pedagogy, as well as “muscular Christianity ;” and the 
model schoolmaster of the present day is expected to take a deep 
interest in the games of his scholars, and it is well if he is a good 
“bat” as well as a good scholar. In this direction, also, the Arnold 
school has taken a decided lead. Dr. Arnold himself recognized the 
great importance of a game which establishes more perfectly than 
any other the mutual correspondence and simultaneous action of 
eye and hand; which calls upon the player for the exercise, in 
rapid succession, of the most varied physical and moral qualities— 
of courage and prudence, of skill in avoiding and hardiness in 
enduring pain—of ever ready, watchful patience in inactivity, and 
the power of passing in a moment to the intensest and most rapid 
action—of hopeful energy in the midst of discouragement, and 
moderation in the prospect of victory. 

It is no slight honour and no small blessing to us as a nation 
that such a game should be traditional in our schools. It is not 
on the surface an attractive game. Beginners get little from it 
that can well be called amusement. It is an earnest, serious game, 
which suits neither the powers nor the taste of the weakling or the 
trifler—a game of which none but English boys can ever feel the 
charms. It is no injustice, we think, to say that the majority 
even of English boys require to be “ kept up” to their cricket by a 
certain amount of compulsion on the part of their seniors, and that 
many a now devoted cricketer has been forced through the rudi- 
ments of the game by a pressure almost as strong as that under 
which he learned his Latin syntax. 













o 
It would be sad indeed if the general esteem in which this 
incomparable game is held should be forfeited, or even lessened, 
i 4 by the extravagance of those who indulge in it to excess. There 
is a danger of this. Instead of the noblest of pastymes, many 
a boy is seduced, by the rapid and brilliant reputation to 
be gained by eminence in the cricket-field, into making it his 
sole pursuit. And the consequence is that not boys only, but 
men, once capable of better things, may be seen wandering from 
match to match throughout the country, whose whole discourse 
is of “legs” and “ byes,” of “ smacking,” “ leather-hunting,’ and 
“collaring of balls’—who are only in their proper place at 
| “Tord’s” or the Kennington Oval. The fashionable world in 
it London have much to answer for under this head. We need only 
pass from a “speech-day” at Eton and Harrow to the annual 
cricket match between these two schools at Lord’s—and compare 


the apathetic, listless commendations bestowed on the prizemen 
’ 


at the former with the rapturous applause aid the delighted shouts 
of “ well hit” or “ well bowled” with which rank and beauty greet 
the foremost players at the latter—to understand the force with 
which the ambitious youth is dragged from the path of knowledge 
and led to spend the whole force of mind and body on a game. 
Professional players may be necessary as well as dancing-masters, 
( and these must make cricket the main business of their lives ; but 
when this is done by those who have, or might have, the advantages 








































































































| of school and college education, they are only so much superior to 
. a dancing-masters as cricket is better than dancing. 
| = 
i) 


TEMPTATIONS TO INFANTICIDE. 


A Tue excellent Society for the Prevention of Infanticide, the 
‘ second meeting of which was held last week, has not been esta- 
} blished a day too soon, for the evil it hopes to lessen has indeed 
ef reached alarming proportions. Not only do the statistics of proved 


child murders increase with fearful rapidity, but disclosures like 
those at Whitechapel give us too much reason to believe that the 


number of undiscovered cases is still more appalling. Several 

‘7 circumstances concur in making this crime, above all others, sin- 
a gularly difficult to detect. The body of a new born babe is easy 
+4 to dispose of in the first instance, and afterwards there is nobody 
whose business or interest it is to make unpleasant inquiries. The 

. wretched little victims have no friends or relatives to care for or 


even to know of their existence, except the unnatural or shame- 

stricken mother by whose hands they die. The chances, therefore, 
: are against discovery, for in England we have no organized public 
', machinery for unravelling hidden crimes. We have not, nor—as 
Mr. Stephen has recently shown in his excellent work on the 
Criminal Law—could we have a public prosecutor. The rich can 
te afford to employ “ detectives,” with whose help criminals may be 
hunted down with tolerable certainty, unless they are as astute as 
Count Fosco. But where there are no funds to pay for a searching 
investigation, and the Government offers no reward, suspicion, 
even if aroused, very frequently fails to lead to action vigorous 
enough to be successful. 

There is, however, another temptation to infanticide, as well as 
the ease with which it may be concealed. It very often goes 
unpunished when detected. Each succeeding assize proves the 
reluctance of juries to convict of this offence. Of course their 
strict duty is to decide “ according to the evidence,” and leave the 
criminal to the mercy of the Crown. But they are often afraid to 
run this risk, small as it has now become, and being men, and not 
machines, allow their feelings to guide them to their verdict. If 
the child has been strangled at its birth, or soon after, they 
invariably acquit the prisoner of having murdered it, and find her 
guilty of endeavouring to conceal its birth—a misdemeanour only, 
and involving a comparatively trifling punishment. Unfortunately, 
} there are many cases where this merciful alternative is impossible, 

and where “ guilty” or “not guilty” of the murder is the only 
issue. Then the jury will catch at any straw, and give credence to 
defences to which they would not listen for a moment, were the 
consequences of their decision less serious. Nor is it strange that 
they should thus forget their duty, for the misery and forlorn 
condition of the unhappy creature whom they have to try is more 
calculated to excite pity than indignation. Even the hardest 
hearted reader is moved to sympathy by the situation of Effie 
Deaus, long before he finds out that she is really guiltless. 
Hetty’s guilt does not prevent her being charming and 
A attractive in the eyes of poor Adam Bede to the very 
last, and his leniency, which most men in his place would 
have shared, is not unreasonable or weak. The motive of the 
crime, we must remember, is seldom unmixedly evil. Some- 
times mere poverty may prompt the mother, but more often the 
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fear of shame, showing that self-respect is still alive in her breast, 
Hence, although a jury who acquit in the face of the clearest 
evidence are wrong, they are not entirely without excuse. But 
their ill-timed mercy leads to disastrous results. It may be well 
that women should not, in future, be hanged for child-murder, but 
it is surely most dangerous to infant life, especially among the 
poor, that they should escape from punishment altogether. 

A most remarkable instance of the daily increasing difficulty of 
obtaining a conviction in these painful cases occurred at the last 
Somersetshire assizes, and we cannot illustrate our meaning better 
than by a short account of the trial. The prisoner, who had re- 
cently left service, was living, at the time of her confinement, 
with friends at Taunton. Her own family, who lived at Welling- 
ton, knew nothing of her condition, but she made no attempt 
whatever to conceal it from those around her, and this therefore was 
one of those cases where the alternative verdict of “ endeavouring 
to conceal the birth” was out of the question. The child was born 
on the 11th of May, and up to the time of the alleged murder 
the mother treated it with much kindness, and appeared very fond 
it. On the Thursday before Whit-Sunday, which fell on the 24th 
of the month, she wrote to Wellington, to tell her mother to 
expect her home on the Monday following. In the course of 
the Friday morning, she went out for a few hours, and on her 
return said she had been to have the child registered. This state- 
ment turned out ‘to be false. On Whit-Sunday evening she 
left her friends, carrying her child in her arms, and declared 
that she was going home. She returned on the Monday morn- 
ing without the child. In answer to inquiries, she said, that 
she had left it with her sister, and that her family were “ in 
a pretty way” when they heard of her disgrace. The same after- 
noon she again started homewards, and reached her mother’s house 
that evening. It was proved on the trial that she had not been 
home the night before, nor could she have intended to go there, 
having written only four days previously to tell her mother to 
expect her on the Monday, not on the Sunday. She remained at 
home for ten days, and during the whole time never said a word 
about the child. She came back to Taunton on the 3rd of June, 
and took up her abode with a person who kept a registry for 
servants. On the same day the body of a child, apparently about 
a fortnight old, was accidentally found in a stream close at hand, 
tightly wrapped up in flannel, round which was wound what 
looked like a nightgown torn up into strips. Attached to the 
body, which was much decomposed, was a heavy stone, placed in 
a pocket that was afterwards proved to have been torn out of one 
of the prisoner's dresses. This, with some other facts, satisfactorily 
identified the child as being hers. When charged with having 
drowned it, she made no attempt at concealment, but instantly 
gave herself up to the police, using expressions which, if taken 
literally, amounted to a full confession of her guilt. 


’ 


A successful defence in such a “ dead case” as this might well 
be thought impossible. The fact that the prisoner killed her child 
was placed beyond dispute by her own admissions, and her false- 
hood respecting her visit to the registrar, coupled with the letter 
to her mother, naming the Monday as the day of her return, indi- 
cated premeditation. There was also a strong motive for the 
crime in the desire she must have felt to hide her shame from her 
relations and to get rid of a serious impediment to obtaining a 
fresh situation. In the face of these damaging circumstances, her 
counsel rightly refrained from addressing the jury on the evidence. 
He admitted all the material facts, but urged strongly that the 
murder might have heen committed in one of those sudden gusts of 
passion which frequently overtake women shortly after childbirth, 
depriving them of all self-control, and which go by the name of 
“‘ puerperal mania.” There was hardly any pretence for such an 
hypothesis, nor indeed is the existence of such a disease a legal 
defence at all, for the law knows nothing of “ uncontrollable impulse.” 
The jury, however, caught eagerly at the suggestion, and acquitted 
the prisoner on the ground that, “at the time she put the 
child into the water, she did not know what she was doing.” We 
feel sure that the result of this trial, which is only a sample of many 
others, would have been the reverse had not the jury feared that.a 
verdict of “ guilty ” must have been followed by the execution of 
the criminal. Their anxiety was probably groundless ; for, if we 
may judge by the analogy of similar cases, the sentence would 
have been commuted. As a matter of fact, capital punishment is 
no longer inflicted for child-murder, and it therefore becomes a 
serious question whether we should go on retaining in name what 
we have given up in fact. Certainly, there are many arguments in 
favour of an alteration. It is useless to keep obsolete penalties in 
the armoury of the law. They actually prevent the proper admi- 
nistration of justice ; for, although never inflicted, their existence 
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can be used with great effect by a defending counsel to terrify 
ignorant jurors into neglecting their duty. The mischief would be 
trifling if the judge could openly say, ‘‘ Gentlemen, do not fear the 
consequences of your verdict ; they are not so serious as you have 
been led to imagine.” But respect for the letter of the law does 
not permit him to be so frank, and the utmost he ever allows him- 
self is a hint often too delicate for the understanding of his hearers. 
On the other hand, it might be objected that a mitigation of the 
sentence in cases of child-murder would only be a prelude to the 
abolition of capital punishment altogether, and might thus prove 
the “thin end” of a most undesirable wedge. Whatever be the 
force of this objection, there is no doubt that the present state of 
things is unsatisfactory; reform is urgently required, and the 
direction it should take is well worthy the attention of all who are 
interested in the prevention of crime. 

We cannot at present discuss the many other temptations to 
infanticide, besides the ease with which it is concealed and the 





difficulty with which it is punished. These, and particularly the 
latter, appear to us the most important. The whole question is 
surrounded with difficulties. We hope it will not escape the notice 
of the Social Science Congress which is about to assemble at 
Edinburgh. If, in their discussions on “ Punishment and Reforma- 
tion,” which we observe is the title of one of their departments, 
they can suggest any means of checking this rapidly-increasing 
crime, they will do good service to their country. Their energies 
cannot be better employed than in devising some plan for erasing 
a blot so discreditable to our boasted Christianity and civilization. 


| 
| 
| 


HOW TO DRESS YOUR GHOST. 

Tae English metropolis is visited with an invasion of ghosts. 
Science has penetrated into the regions below ; and while Charon 
is either abolished, or has been superannuated on full pension, 
steam-boats navigate the Styx, and railways connect Tartarus 
with our world. Cheap excursion tickets are now issued down 
there, and the shades jostle each other at the booking-offices with 
as little ceremony and good manners as if they were going to see a 
match for “ the belt.” There are more ghosts in London, just now, 
than there were foreigners at any period of the International 
Exhibition. Every music-hall has its spectre. The supernatural 
visitant has taken the place of Mrs. Siddons between tragedy and 
comedy. Dramas are written for the new apparition ; skeletons 
grin hideously from our dead walls in every street. The “Dance 
of Death” is illustrated in ghost-type—each letter a smiling and 
polite spectre half a yard long. The ghost figures in the halls of 
science as an optical illusion, but he is much more concerned to 
impose himself upon you as an arrival from the world of shades, 
than to bore you as a scientific phenomenon. He has begun to 
invade private theatricals. He even appears in acting charades. 
The plate-glass companies are deluged with orders for large sheets 
of unsilvered glass. Little boys inspect all the mirrors in the house 
with envious and acquisitive eyes, and think mamma very ill- 
natured because she won’t give up her dressing-glass for the 
scientific purpose of concocting an optical illusion. 

As Hotspur himself must admit that any number of spirits 
may now be summoned from the vasty deep, by favour of Mr. 
Dircks, C.E., and Professor Pepper, the question “ How to dress 
your ghost ?” becomes a matter of pressing importance. We lately 
noticed an amusing pamphlet by Mr. George Cruikshank, who 
objects to the common ghost-stories that the ghosts ought never to | 
be dressed at all, since there cannot be ghosts of clothes. A chapter 
in “Tom Jones” may be consulted with advantage. Fielding 
makes his hero take dear simple old Partridge to see Gartick in 
“ Hamlet.” “What man is that in the strange dress?” asks 
Partridge. Tom Jones answers, “That is the ghost.” To which 
Partridge replies with a smile, “Persuade me to that, Sir, if you can. 
Though I can’t say I ever actually saw a ghost in my life, yet I am 
certain I should know one, if I saw him, better than that comes to. 
No, no, Sir, ghosts don’t appear in such dresses as that, neither.” 
This mistake, the novelist adds, caused much laughter in the 
neighbourhood of Partridge. But was not Partridge right? The 
ghost purported to come from the nether world—the suit of 
“complete steel” in which he was clad Partridge knew must at 
that moment be in the royal armoury of Denmark. There had 
been a divorce between the royal Dane and his coat of mail. The 
ghost of a king, Partridge could imagine—the ghost of a helmet 
and corslet, he could not so easily realize. “No, no, Sir, ghosts 
don’t appear in such dresses as that, neither.” 

Honest Partridge’s difficulty appears to have agitated the ghost- 
manufacturers of our minor theatres and music-halls. They have 
caught their ghost, and there is no Mrs. Glass to teach them how to 
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dress him. Some clothe him in the swallow-tail and nether 
integuments of modern social life. This assists us to identify him 
when we have already had the pleasure of making his acquaintance 
in life, or seen his picture on the stage. But it does not overcome 
an objection which seems founded on the laws of property. The 
frock-coat of the manly ghost, or the evening costume of the politer 
spectre, are no longer theirs. The widow, we feel, must have sold 
them to the Jew clothesman, or given them away to a poor relation, 
or had them cut down for the children. If the ghost saw them 
again he wouldn’t know them, and if he appeared in them he 
wouldn’t be recognized. Why, we want to know, is a ghost to be 
considered always to liave a vested right in a waistcoat that may 
have gone out of the family? A spectre of high principle, and 
with lofty notions of the rights of property, would, we submit, 
scorn to"go about even in the counterfeit presentment of what does 
not belong to him. An illustrated comic contemporary has made 
good capital this week by a picture representing the Adelphi ghost 
going his nightly rounds. He steps out upon the pavement, to the 
horror of the casual passer-by, and electrifies the cabman by telling 
him to “drive to the Canterbury, and then to Kensal-green.” 
This ghost wears the white choker of modern costume ; and the 
cabman, if he had been a man of reflection, would assuredly have 
asked himself whether people are ever buried in Kensal-green in 
full evening dress, either with or without the accessories of padlock 
and chains big enough to hold one of Trotman’s anchors. Depend 
upon it, ghosts do not come honestly by such gear, and Partridge’s 


| Inisgivings are in such cases abundantly justified. 


Other theatrical managers and music-hall proprietors avoid this 


| glaring offence against propriety, and clothe their spectres in long 
| white flowing robes. There is reason, however, to fear that this 
| style of habiliment is dictated rather by an adherence to conven- 


tionalism or by a regard to artistic effect, than bya profound study 
of the usages and habits of spectredom. For, say that you drape 


| your ghost in a white sheet, with a surplusage of train and a monk’s 
cowl ; did anybody ever see him, living 


¢, in that strange costume ? 
Do men walk down the Strand, or even go to bathe, in garments 
of that particular fashion? The only time the ghost when alive 
could have cut such a figure, was when he attempted to frighten his 
Mamma’s servants by putting on a white sheet. But that sheet was 
long ago returned to the paper-mill, and the ghost has no more to 
do with it than with Hecuba. How then can the ghost come 
lawfully by a robe that was never his, and that he never wore, even 


| in his coffin ? 


Perhaps some demented and desperate ghost-costumier may 
snatch at the word “ coffin,” and may contend that to represent 
the unearthly visitant in his cerements must be allowable. The 
most zealous stickler for the dramatic unities of time, piace, and 
action must, it would seem, admit that, if anything belongs to a 
poor ghost, it is his shroud. Let us, then, being hard pressed, 
make a clean breast of it, and concede that, if a spectre should 
appear in any sort of drapery, it would be that which he received 
from the undertaker. If we were disposed to haggle, we might put 
in a proviso that the undertaker’s bill shall have been duly paid by 
the executors, otherwise the ghost would have no equitable right to 
walk about in even the image of another man’s property. But 
apart from the fact that no ghost of any refinement would come 
before the public in his grave-clothes, we demand that these shall 
be the very effigies and true presentment of this apparel, however 
mouldy and dilapidated, at the time of the spectral visitation. 
Otherwise we hold that the ghost has no more right to go about in 
his winding-sheet than in the white choker, the swallow-tail, or 
anything else that is not his. 


There remains the skeleton—the gentleman “much too naked 
to be shamed ”—the party so much envied by Sydney Smith on a 
hot day, when he longed to “take off his flesh and sit in his 
bones.” The skeleton would seem to be the favourite ghost. His 
pretensions are formidable. He is “ all there,” as they say at the 
Strand, with due deductions on the score of “my Lady Worm.” 
He is no masquerader in other men’s attire, like those other 
larcenous and mean-spirited ghosts who go about in other people’s 
Chesterfields and Albert watch-guards. His motto is suwm cutque. 
Being an honest ghost he is undoubtedly entitled to have his 
claims considered in a fair and candid manner. But modern 
science, like modern history, or, to speak more accurately, modern- 
ancient history is analytical, rigorous, and incredulous. A man 
has been known to pass an old friend unrecognised in the park. 
How, then, shall he be expected to identify a chapless skull? But 
our quarrel with a skeleton-ghost is anatomical rather than moral. 
A man’s osseous system is, we are taught, connected and held 
together by certain integuments and sinews. When these decay 
the bones fall into a shapeless heap. Has any one ever reflected 
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that it would take a medical student in his third year, and several 
yards of iron wire, to qualify one of these skeleton-ghosts to stand 
for his portrait? Who's to do it, or what is to justify a ghost in 
playing the flanewr in this fashion, as if he had a hospital house- 
surgeon fora valet? Tricked out, tied together, and made up like 
Beau Brummell going to a drawing-room, the skeleton-ghost is 
indeed, made presentable to civilized society, but at an awful 
sacrifice of truth and fidelity. We have no objection to him in a 
physician’s cupboard or in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, 
But as a skeleton who has picked himself up and put himself 
together before assuming this spectral illusion, he is a terrible 
impostor. : 

There only remains the hypothesis that there is, somewhere in 
spectre-land, some ghost-costumier, some masquerading Nathan’s 
where apparitions en voyage can be fitted with a dress-coat, or black 
silk dress, or white Oriental robe, or a bright bran-new skeleton 
suit, as taste or business may dictate. This explanation may seem 
wildly conjectural, yet to some such hypothesis we are driven 
when we remember that the modern ghost walks the earth in attire 
no longer in his possession. His habiliments are not true exist- 
ences —are not even images of true existences. The ancient meta- 
physicians invented eidola, “airy Images affluent from Things.” 
Zeno, however, saw acutely enough that an image detaching 
itself in an airy form from the object could only represent 
the superficies of that object. But a modern ghost claims not only 
to represent a face that has mouldered into dust, but also attire 
that is resting on the shelf of an old clothesman, or has been 
worked up into new forms in the carding and fulling mills. The 
latter is a claim which every metaphysician is, we think, concerned 
to rebut. 








SECOND-RATE LITERATURE. 


THERE is nothing more delusive or unsatisfactory than the 
standards of excellence in literature which are being constantly 
set up by people whose taste has not been formed by a severe 
training and after-study of the best models. It by no means 
follows that an age which is fond of reading should also be a 
golden age in literature. The verdict pronounced by a contem- 
porary public is only a wise and true one when the public itself is 
able to distinguish real sentiment from spurious, and to discern the 
interest of a good plot from what is mere melodrama. Yet it is a 
common piece of cant to talk as if every thoroughly popular book 
must necessarily be meritorious. This mode of reasoning is based 
upon a childish fallacy which requires only to be stated to be 
dismissed. So far from all popular writing being admirable, it is 
not even true that all admirable writing is popular. The subject 
may be one of limited interest, or—what is by no means an 
unusual phenomenon—the ability of the author may be altogether 
beyond the level of ordinary readers. In the everyday sense of 
the word, neither Dean Milman’s writings, nor those of Mr. Grote, 
nor those of Mr. John Stuart Mill, can be said to be popular. 
The best judges know the worth of what those eminent writers 
have accomplished ; but if universal suffrage only was consulted, 
the three first literary men of the day would never get a niche, 
perhaps, in Westminster Abbey. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that some of the greatest works of literary art that have 
ever been achieved appeal to the common feelings of all mankind. 
All that can be said, then, is, that “ some great works are popular.” 
When broadly set out, it seems a ludicrous thing to convert this 
proposition into the doctrine that “all popular works are great ;” 
yet it is a blunder which people are much inclined to make openly, 
and which not a few authors make every day tacitly to themselves. 
Those who are tempted to indulge in this exaggerated estimate of 
the judgment of the times, have only to pause and reflect that, next 
to the Bible, the Prayer-book, and “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Mr. Martin Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy” is the book that 
has sold the most copies, and that may, consequently, be supposed 
to have excited the most general admiration. 

The last thirty years have seen the creation of a kind of literary 
taste among large classes who previously had taken only an occa- 
sional interest in the doings of the artistic or literary world. There 
has been, so to speak, an extension of the literary franchise, which, 
with all its advantages, has not been productive of unmixed good. 
Monster constituencies have a right to be heard, and in the long 
run the country gains by granting them their rights; but the 
immediate result is often that their unformed and untrained judg- 
ment leads them to unfortunate conclusions, and lowers the tone 
and the standard of those who solicit their suffrages. Just the same 
effect is produced in the republic of art and of letters by the sudden 





growth of a powerful democratic element. In the first place, we 


have a troop of literary demagogues in the shape of sénsation 
writers, who take the field and win fortune and fame by appealing 
to the uncultivated instincts of their audience. The first form 
which a growing literary taste takes among half-educated classes 
(and in literature there is only an infinitesimal part of any class 
that can be considered completely educated) is sentimental and 
not intellectual. Their sensibilities become keener without their 
critical faculties being developed in proportion. This is the ordinary 
course of nature ; for the critical faculty is a plant of slow growth, 
and one which requires years of pruning, of cultivation, and of 
care. In literature, as in other things, demand creates supply, 
and the spread of sentimentalism of a rough kind is simultaneous 
with the manufacture of a coarse sentimental food. It is little use 
for critics to declaim against the want, or to endeavour to put 
down those who cater rather unscrupulously to satisfy it. So long 
as there are thousands who are perfectly ready to be satisfied with 
baser metal, the manufacturers of it do not care much for a crusade 
preached by a few competent judges against all that is not sterling 
gold. The popular appreciation of those few great writers who 
manage at once to rise above mediocrity, and to win the applause of 
the mediocre, itself contributes to the evil. The powerful impression 
which these writers produce, and the fame they establish, makes 
them careless of the many blemishes which a tribunal of severe 


judges would soon compel them to look to. Their perfections and 


imperfections are swallowed wholesale by admirers who are not 
artistic or critical enough to see the blots that really spoil what 
otherwise would be masterpieces of talent. It is almost a universal 
rule that the imperfections of good authors lie on the surface. They 
consist usually of faults of style, produced by quaintness, or 
vanity, or carelessness. While their merits are catholic, common, 
and genuine, these blemishes occur wherever they have fallen short 
of the catholicity of art and of good taste, and have allowed their 
individual crotchets or caprices too much play. The consequences 
are most unfortunate. In literature—curiously enough—anybody 
who enjoys reading very soon abandons himself to the belief that 
he is capable of writing; as if a liking for good bread was the 
same thing as a natural talent for baking. The earliest symptoms of 
literary activity in a nation is accordingly a rush of second-rate 
authors to the front, whose energies and sensibilities have been 
stimulated by something they have read. The power of imitating 
invariably precedes the power of enacting (of which, in truth, it is 
an inferior form) ; and the new fledged authors at once set to work 
to reproduce on paper the ideas they have just drunk in. Here 
comes the serious part of the affair. They reproduce not the true 
genius of the authors they have been admiring, but genius’s old 
clothes—the quaintness, the extravagance, the mannerisms, that lie 
on the surface and fasten on their recollection. Thus we get not 
Mr. Tennyson but Tennysonianism ; not Mr. Carlyle, but some- 
thing fantastically Carlylesque ; not Mr. Dickens, but a certain set 
of antics in which Mr. Dickens, in the midst of his admirable 
performances, too often indulges. The cause of all is simply that 
the sentimental faculty of the public has been awakened long before 
their critical part. They have learnt to feel, but they have not yet 
learnt to discriminate or to measure. 

While Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Carlyle, and Mr. 
Dickens have deserved well of their country by their genius and 
their morals, it is a question accordingly whether they have not 
done some harm as well as much good to literature in England. 
Unchecked by any wholesome fear of that small circle of observers 
whose praise can seldom be bestowed unmixedly, they have been 
carried away by their own powers and popularity, and have allowed 
mannerisms and faults of style to overrun nearly all their works 
and aotually to produce a disastrous effect on their own habits of 
thought. Every one of them, in a greater or less degree, has ceased 
to become merely original and has become quaint. Their imi- 
tators are not satisfied with being only quaint, they are naturally 
grotesque. The greater the power of each, the greater is the 
momentum with which his eccentricities are driven into the minds 
of his disciples and followers, till at last they confuse in their own 
minds the two ideas of manner and force. The false enthusiasm of 
the school soon affects injuriously the writing of the master. He 
begins to neglect his matter and to congratulate himself upon his 
manner. So long as he writes like himself and his sentences ring 
in their old way, he believes that he will be as successful as ever. 
To a certain extent he will indeed be more successful than he 
deserves. There is something in the old manner—bare and barren 
as it is when it is unaccompanied by anything more solid—that 
recalls to us our old delights and the well-known charm of a pen 
that formerly so pleased us. It is the neigh of the old horse that 
brings back to us the recollection of the hunting-field. In the 
“Roundabout Papers” we seem to catch the distant echoes of 
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“Vanity Fair,” just as Mr. Dickens for the present generation 
must always be nothing less noble than the author of “ Pickwick ” 
and “ Oliver Twist.” But the minor host of imitators who ruin 
their promise by becoming servile copyists of mere style have 
nothing similar to excuse their meagreness of thought. To sensible 
people their rhythms are an abomination ; their vocabulary is 
monotonous ; their philosophy is a wearisome repetition. That 
they go on writing, and that their publishers go on printing, seems 
a marvel, and can only be accounted for by the fact that public 
opinion on the subject of contemporary literature is often hood- 
winked in a most astonishing fashion. 

Half the evil arises from the habit of forgetting that literature is 
one great branch of art; that a correct appreciation of what is 
beautiful in it does not come by nature ; and that a man’s unvar- 
nished and rude ideas about literary subjects are worth just what 
his unvarnished opinion would be on an astronomical question. 





Native genius is required here, as elsewhere, as a condition of | 


success ; but study and earnest labour are requisite before any one 
can even know how to admire. On all matters connected with 
art, however, men are in the habit of thinking that there is no such 
thing as a fixed standard, and that what they themselves like must 
be good in its kind. People who will honestly avow their igno- 
rance of science, will sooner do anything than confess that they 
are incompetent to give an authoritative opinion on a picture or a 
piece of music. In literature it is much the same. They are not 
aware that there are certain great models of literary art that form 
a standard which is unassailable, and by which all others must be 
judged. They are angry with the critic who does not fall down 
and worship the golden calves that they choose toset up. Some 
—whose literary idols sin more than others against good sense and 
literary law—are for putting down criticism wholesale. They do 
not like any of those stern judgments upon offenders which are so 
necessary for the protection of literature itself. They protest, they 
say, against all comment upon an author that is not made in what 
they call “a kindly spirit,” the result of which Utopian plan, if it 
were carried out, would simply be that literary taste and morality 
would fall to zero in the country that adopted it. No age could 
be less fitted for such a proposition than the present. These times, 
when literary interest is awakening all over the country, and when 
there is an extraordinary amount of activity in the literary vine- 
yard, are the very times in which severe and trenchant criticism 
cannot be neglected. It is of the highest importance that people 
should learn to what dimensions even popular works must fall 
when they are measured by the true standards of art. It is a 
paramount necessity that the public taste on such matters should 
be kept as pure and as simple as possible, and that false glitter 
and tinsel should not pass current unobserved, to the detriment 
of the golden coinage of the realm. The critic who is just and 
generous will not inflict unnecessary pain, or break flies upon his 
wheel for the mere pleasure of torture. But even the severity 
which is most reprehensible, is better than the opposite extreme. 
It is the duty of those who criticise never to lose sight of the real 
standards of merit which they have before them in the greatest 
creations of art. The best reviewer is he who never fails to show 
wherein the volume he peruses falls short of this highest level, and 
who pronounces sentence on it accordingly without acrimony, but 
above all without weakness. 








THE PARIS PARCELS DELIVERY. 


Amonest our cherished prejudices regarding our neighbours the 
French, there is one of which before long we are likely to be rid, 
and that is, our disbelief in their practical habits of business. By 
and by we hope to be able to retaliate the honourable sarcasm that 
they are as much a nation of shopkeepers as ourselves. We suspect 
that we have yet something more to learn of those marvellous 
changes in Paris of which as yet we have hardly discerned more 
than the outer aspect. It is easy enough to mark the creation of 
boulevards, gardens, palaces, barracks, hotels, theatres, and 
churches. Such works cannot fail to strike the least observant eye. 
In so reading an age, too, the literature of the day cannot vary its 
tone and manner without detection. Nevertheless, there “does 
remain, after these signs of wealth, luxury, and habits of mind, 
much to be learned of a kind which does not lie upon the surface, 
and which to be found must be sought after. Of the kind to 
which we allude is the tendency of that large class who, obliged to 
live by their industry, are watchful of opportunities for turning 
their efforts into new and profitable channels ; and in this respect 
we can find no instance of quick discernment more extraordinary 
than that exhibited of late years by the French people. Without 
speaking of railways, of which the advantages are obvious, what 








are we to think of such gigantic enterprises as those of the Credit 
Mobilier, the Credit Foncier, the Credit Immobilier, with the great 
hotel and other companies, all created within a few years, and all 
flourishing and prosperous? And now a new company claims our 
attention—the Factage Parisien,—of which we propose to speak 
a little. 

The very manner in which this Factage Parisien Company is 
introduced to the world’s notice is so strikingly characteristic as 
to be itself matter of interest, for such is the artistic turn of the 
French mind that even athing so apparently prosaic as a “ Par- 
cels Delivery Company” is ushered in with a banquet of the most 
exquisite delicacies; “ fit,’ as our old-fashioned poetry would 
have it, “for the gods;” and served up in a hall enriched with 
velvet hangings, resplendent with mirrors, enlivened with flags 
and banners, and freshened and sweetened with profusion of plants 
and flowers. We are told that the guests as they arrived in the 
grand old mansion, whose history of mingled licentiousness and 
political conspiracy the inflexible Cardinal Richelieu turned 
into one of the deepest tragedies of the time, and which is now 
the head-quarters of the Factage Company,—these guests ascended 
the noble old ‘staircase between men whose bright rich costume 
caused them to be taken for some new corps of soldiers sent to do 
honour to the occasion. Yes, they were, indeed, a corps of the 
grand army of travailleurs, formed by the cochers, the conducteurs, 
and the facteurs of the Factage division, commanded by M. Bor- 
nier, the General—that is, the General Manager. From the stair- 
ease our guests walked through very business-looking offices into 
the saloon in which was hatched the conspiracy of the Marquis de 
Cing Mars, immortalised by the pen of a great writer, who was 
only that morning conveyed to his last resting-place—the illus- 
trious Alfred de Vigny. In this magnificent room attention was, 
it appears, drawn by the apparently plain-spoken and unques- 
tionably clever manager to the rich mouldings, which, with a 
beating heart, he begged the sober Board of London Directors to 
spare from Vandalic profanation of common paint. When asked 
to show the little chapel at which Marion Delorme confessed her 
sins, repented of as often as repeated, the manly and honest answer 
was, Ma foi! la chapelle est pleine de fowrrage. 

If we thus dwell upon matters of taste as introductory to 
affairs of business, it is because we really believe that, to the 
minds of our French associates, in industrial undertakings one 
is essential to the other: at all events, upon their own ground it 
is only right they should upon points of form be allowed their 
own way. Where so much taste was displayed, it was only 
natural to look for courtesy—nor have we had to look in vain. 
The French directors invited their English colleague, Sir James 
Carmichael, Bart., to take the chair, which, as it would appear, 
from feelings of delicacy merely, he declined, for when called 
upon his legs to return thanks, his fluent and excellent French 
was cordially applauded. Surely, these are pleasant things to 
hear and read about. This fraternization of English with French 
upon French soil loses nothing of its sterling value because 
adorned with those picturesque graces of form and manner 
which are to our neighbours and friends as the air they breathe. 
Light and frivolous they would be, indeed, if they indicated 
want of substance in the enterprise they are meant to prelude ; 
but such happily appears not to be the case. We believe we state 
no more than simple fact when we repeat assurances made upon 
evidence open to the Parisian public, that on Tuesday, the day 
after the commencement of operations, the Company were obliged 
to hire a considerable number of vans, in addition to their own, 
in order to meet all claims. Yet their vans are much larger than 
those of the London Parcels Delivery Company,—they run upon 
four wheels, but are so nicely made and so beautifully painted as 
not to look so massive as they are in reality. The horses are 
large, stately, powerful animals ; and the turn-out must be very 
attractive and striking. But it is not to be supposed that this 
is a Parcels Delivery Company only. We believe the best way 
to convey a right idea of the Factage would be to deseribe if as 
a combination of our Pickfords and our Parcels Delivery Company. 
Besides meeting the wants of the citizens of Paris, it purposes to 
carry out a recommendation given in a report published by 
order of the present Minister of the Interior, to the effect that a 
central carrying company is wanted in the metropolis for 
receiving merchandise at railway stations and for conveying it 
from one to another. Such a system is of too wide a character 
not to promise a large extension of business. 


How, it may be asked, does it happen that the French, who have 
so promptly responded to calls upon their capital for hazardous 
purposes, should have had to make an appeal for English support 
to meet a want at home so plain and obvious? We suspect that 
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the answer will be found in the insufficiently observed effect of the 
building changes in Paris to which we have already referred. 
Before the Emperor gave the impulsion to those alterations which 
have been carried out under the superintendence of the municipality 
of Paris, the city lay within one-half its present extent. Contem- 
poraneously with the remodelling of Paris, there arose a spirit of 
commercial enterprise which was the more astonishing because it 
looked rather like a sudden creation than the ripe result of natural 
growth. House property around the Bourse and within that 
neighbourhood rose fabulously in value. The wholesale demolition 
of old narrow streets, combined with the demand for suitable 
offices, warehouses, and stores, caused house-rent to become so 
dear as to drive out not merely the working classes but well-to-do 
people in shoals beyond the line of the old Octroi wall, which 
itself was thrown down in order to extend the city to the fortifica- 
tions. It was plain, therefore, to be seen, that for a population 
lying so comparatively close, the commissionaire, with his little 
truck upon his back, might suffice; but now that the central 
Halles, and indeed the business streets, have to be sought by 
citizens who reside at the suburban districts of the Batignolles and 
Passy, and Auteuil and Montrouge, there remained no other way 
for carrying home the various articles that enter into household 
economy but to pay the carriage fare. When, however, we consider 
that even extensive shopkeepers and manufacturers of those various 
light articles which are peculiar to Paris have, with few exceptions, 
no regularly established vehicles of their own for the transmission 
of purchases either to railway-stations or to private individuals, 
this opens for the Factage a greater variety of business than that 
carried on at home by our own Parcels Delivery Company. 
Accordingly we read, without surprise, and yet with some amuse- 
ment, the accounts given of the extraordinary mixture of articles 
which have been delivered at the Factage Company’s offices ; 
books and bacon, rich silk and undressed leather, trunks filled 
with presents from English residents to their friends in England 
such as they dared not hazard before, bronze ornaments, furniture, 
poultry, oysters, with other articles of the most incongruous kind, 
even by their incongruity, showing the universality of the demands, 
and proving how completely a real want of society had been met. 
And we need hardly add that a company which responds to an 
ascertained want cannot fail of success. 

We began this article under the influence of the cheerful and 
lively aspect which this Anglo-French undertaking presents. As 
we proceeded, the more sober realities of the case opened more and 
more upon our mind, and we soon found ourselves leaving the 
charms of the picturesque for the solid enjoyment of useful details, 
It is indeed a most interesting circumstance; as a practical 
application of the late commercial treaty between the two countries. 
The Company has its root in England. Indeed it is an English 
company, worked chiefly, as it ought to be, so far as French opera- 
tions are concerned, by intelligent Frenchmen : one of the directors, 
M. Forcade, is a gentleman of high financial reputation, and an able 
writer upon economical topics ; his colleagues at the other side 
form with him a reliable committee under the control of an English 
board, composed of Sir James Carmichael, Bart., Captain Stringer, 
Sir Cusack Roney, Mr. Lightley Simpson, and Mr. Adam Schoales, 
With the harmonious combination of such men on both sides, there 
is a fair prospect indeed of a company becoming consolidated 
which, apart from considerations of private profit, may be ex- 
pected to add a golden link to the alliance of both nations. 








THE application of machinery to coal-mining has been for some time 
accomplished in the West Ardley Colliery. The steam-engine works 
an 18-inch air-pump at a pressure of about 50 lbs. to the square inch. 
The air is conducted down the shaft in 4-inch iron pipes, and thence 
about 800 yards to the workings in gas-piping, and connected by 
1-inch india-rubber piping to the machine, which travels on rails. It 
is propelled a little by a hand-wheel after every blow given by its 
pick, and generally it passed three times over the face of the coal- 
seam, on each occasion armed with a longer pick; the first cut 
being about 18 to 20 inches, the second 9 to 11 inches, and the third 
6 to 8 inches; the depth aimed at being about a yard. The actual 
quantity of work done in six consecutive days of eight hours each by 
one man and two boys with the machine was 618} yards or about 
800 tons of coal. A man will average 7} yards per day, so that if the 
machine were worked by shifts of eight hours, three men and six boys 
would do the work of forty men. The machine also effects a saving 
of good coal from destruction equal to an average of ninepence 
per ton. A second machine on the direct-action principle is being 
constructed. 


Tue Pope has just presented to the Museum of the Capitol a 
colossal statue of the Empress Faustina, from the time of the Antonies, 
recently found at the Villa Massimo, which has been acquired by the new 
railway company. The statue is of extreme elegance and beauty, and 
has, besides, preserved all the gilding and colouring. It has now been 
placed in the “ Giadiator-room.” 
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CHURCH REFORM. 


————_ 


THE REVIVAL OF CONVOCATION—No. I. 


Tar the first efforts towards an amelioration of the condition 
and usefulness of the Church of England should proceed from 
within herself — from friends, both clergy and laymen devoted to 
her cause —is the axiom from which we have started in our dis- 
cussion of Church Reform. Are we justified, however, in our 
hopes that amendment will come through so desirable a channel ? 
Will friends be found in the quarter where they might most be 
expected—in the high places of the Church—who will undertake 
the arduous task, and carry on the work of improvement to com- 
pletion? That, to say the least of it, is doubtful. Many who are 
willing to move have not the weight or influence necessary to insure 
success, and such as have weight are unwilling to incur the respon- 
sibility. Thus, at the very outset, where a good beginning would be 
nine-tenths of the work, reform is beset with the greatest of diffi- 
culties ; and other friends of the Church—those not in high places 
being counted by millions—are doomed to experience sore discour- 
agement, if not the total disappointment of their expectations. No 
wonder, then, if in impatience they should ask, will nothing be 
done until reform is forced on our Church by such a defection of 
her members to the ranks of Dissent as will reduce her to be the 
Church of a miserable minority, or by such an outburst of public 
indignation as will revolutionize, not reform her ? 

It is evident, then, that all hope of a timely introduction of 
beneficial changes must depend on the heads of the Church, 
and that thus the general question of Church Reform is closely 
connected with that of the nature and efficacy of the governing 
body, or head, to which her welfare is confided, — whether 
that be the Queen, or Parliament, or Convocation, or the Bishops, 
or any combination of these constituents. If she have an authori- 
tative head, which is to her a real source of life and power, 
capable of contending with her difficulties, and as a mouth-piece 
giving expression to her opinions and feelings, we may feel 
confident that it will take the initiative, and that reforms will 
come where reforms are needed. But if there be no headship, or 
if that which she has be composed of incongruous parts which 
cannot work together in harmony, then one of the first measures 
of Church Reform to be considered, and that on which the success 
of others must in the greatest degree depend, is how to confer 
on the Church such a power of self-government as the spiritual 
nature of a Church demands, and a power calculated, instead 
of hampering, to assist her in her efforts to do the work which 
her Divine Head has allotted her in these realms. Individuals 
may write volumes and pamphlets on Subscription and Revision, 
on Church Patronage and Revenue, attracting attention according 
to their ability and rank; and the press may, by a steadily- 
sustained and well-directed fire of arguments, excite and uphold 
for a season public interest in Church matters; but all these 
efforts, though they may educate public opinion, and help to bring 
pressure to bear on the powers that be, will fail to produce their 
proper effects if the Church machinery, to which as a motive 
force they are to be applied, be out of working gear. Adjustment 
of this machinery, then, is a first, if not the first, problem to be 
solved by those who desire to make our Church become truly 
the National Church of England. 

But is the machinery really out of order? Or has the Church 
really no governing body or head? There can be no hesitation as 
to answering these questions. It is in vain to attempt to conceal 
or explain away facts. The Church has no head worthy of the 
name, such as a Church should have. The Wesleyans have their 
Conference ; the Presbyterians have their General Assembly ; the 
Roman Catholics have their Pope ; and each other Dissenting 
denomination regulates its own affairs after such fashion as seems 
best calculated to promote its interests ; and every religious society 
has its Committee. The Church of England alone cannot, asa 
religious body, deliberate, legislate, or act in the most important 
matters connected with her self-government and welfare. She is 
indeed the State vessel which carries, as her cargo, the treasure of 
Divine Truth ; but, without a helm, she beats about wildly among 
the waves and storms that assail her ; without a captain, her discipline 
is so relaxed that her disorganized crew employ themselves in such 
things only as seem good in their own eyes. She is bound down 
by the Act of Uniformity to laws and observances which bishops, 
incumbents, and curates are forced, through their very obsoleteness 
and the exigencies of the present times, to violate,—laws which to 
her are as unalterable as those of the Medes and Persians. She is 
united to a State, her relation to which was at one time consistent 
and natural, but which, having lately reformed its own constitution 
in accordance with the demands of the age, neglected to bring the 
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Church by reform, under the altered circumstances, into a like 
harmonious relation to itself, and left her in her present anoma- 
lous position, in which she is rapidly becoming, as has been so 
aptly described by Canon Trevor, “a paralyzed and fast-stiffening 
establishment.” 

But it may be objected that the Church cannot be in so deplor- 
able a condition ; that she has her bishops, who are heads of the 
Church, and at least, in conjunction with the Queen, Convocation, 
and the Houses of Parliament, a kind of governing body. This 
is certainly a common popular notion, which is often made the 
ground of opposition to all attempts to revive or even to reconstruct 
Convocation with new life and powers and a due infusion of the 
laity ; and as such it deserves to be seriously considered. In the 
first place, then, the bishops, as such, in the aggregate—as a body 

-are not the head of the Church. Each one of them is an integer, 
head of his own diocese ; but together they exist in no corporate 
capacity, and have no joint authority to govern the Church. In 
Convocation they form the Upper House, but no more ; and their 
powers cannot exceed those of that body, whatever they be, which 
they share in common with the Lower House. Besides, the 
bishops would be a very inadequate governing body for the 
Church. They are too few in number; they do not adequately 
represent her clergy and laity, and they are, moreover, so con- 
servative, that though the whole world were to change, they would 
be the last to admit change. 

Convocation is indeed better entitled to be called a head of the 
Church ; but anyone who is acquainted with its constitution and 
powers knows how much it falls short of the reality. Having 
had its constitution conferred on it by Edward I. for the purpose 
of taxation of the clergy, its first humiliation was in the “ act of 
submission” forced on it by the will of Henry VIII., who deprived 
it of the right to assemble for deliberative or legislative purposes 
without Royal licence. Under this restriction it continued, 
during the reigns of the Tudors and Stewarts, as a Church 
Assembly, to make canons and to assist Parliament in legislating 
for the Church, until it was shorn of the largest share of its im- 
portance by the Act of 13 Charles II., which brought the taxation of 


- clerical property under the common law of the country. Reduced 


thus in dimensions it continued, whenever Royal “licences to 
treat,” as they were called, were granted, to contribute its share 
towards Church legislation, until, in the reign of George I., the 
last licence was withdrawn ; and ever since, for a century and a half, 
it has remained a stultified assembly, without real work to engage 
in, Convocation is thus but a shadow of its former self. In 
I reland it is dead ; in England, whether in Canterbury or in York, 
it is reduced to a state of decrepitude—even to the pitiable con- 
dition of Locke’s oyster—shorn by the crown of its honours, 
privilegés, and powers—potent in words, but powerless in action. 
But is not Parliament a suitable governing body for the Church? 
It is true it is the only body that does or can, at present, govern 
her ; but whether it be a sustable body is quite another question. 
here was a time when it was so ; then Convocation had its licences, 
when Parliament was an assembly of Churchmen, and Ministers 
of the Crown responded to the calls of the people. Then, indeed, 
the Crown, Parliament, and Convocation formed a true Church 
Government, embracing both her clergy and laity. But matters 
are very much altered now. Convocation sits impotent in the 
Jerusalem Chamber; and Parliament is a heterogeneous compound 
—from which the clergy are excluded—containing Roman Catholics 
f rom Ireland, Presbyterians from Scotland, Dissenters of all shades 
from England, with Jews, and every other form of belief and 
unbelief — an aggregate which is only saved, by dint of a 
majority of Churchmen, from being the enemy instead of the pro- 
tector of the Church. It is preposterous to speak of such an 
assembly as being, in any Scriptural sense, the governing head of 
the Church of Christ in England ; though the right may well be 
conceded to the great Legislative Council of the nation, as trustee 
for the State Church, to regulate at least her temporal concerns. 


As to the Queen, whose supremacy in Church as well as in State 
is a creed which the clergy all willingly acknowledge ; though no 
one can for a moment doubt that the interests of the Church are a 
subject of ever anxious care to her Majesty, and that she never 
ceases to promote to the best of her power its welfare, still, in 
practice, her action is that of her responsible Ministers and 
advisers. That their advice is judicious, and the best that human 
wisdom can excogitate, also no one will doubt. But whether 
in spiritual things Lord Palmerston, or any other Minister, can 
come up to the requirements of being a fountain of Church life 
and law—of that sensible men may justly entertain very grave 
doubts. The position, to say the least of it, is anomalous. 

It is evident, then, from this brief review, that the present state 








of things in the Church is most unsatisfactory, or as Mr. Lathbury 
says in his “ History of Convocation,” “No member of the 
Church of England who understands her constitution, and is 
anxious to preserve it, can deny that our position without a 
Convocation, in which she can speak authoritatively, is anomalous.” 
So far back as 1833, Archbishop Whately, in presenting a petition 
for the revival of Convocation from the diocese of Kildare, on the 
most general grounds reasoned as follows in its favour :— 


aie And I am myself convinced that it is highly desirable (without 
pretending to say whether any change is necessary or not) that, as 
regards proposed alterations in the Liturgy, or in the Articles, or the 
appointed Lessons, the authorized version of the Scriptures, and other 
matters of a like description, there should be some representative 
person or body of men to whom such points might be referred for 
examination, in order to determine whether alterations are or are not 
called for.” 

In 1843-4, when other similar petitions were presented, all the 
bishops agreed as to the necessity of a governing body ; and the 
conviction has been since rapidly growing that the Church can 
with safety be no longer allowed to remain in its present headless 
condition. The meetings which are being held everywhere 
throughout the rural deaneries of England in advocacy of the 
revival of diocesan synods, form another index pointing in the same 
direction, as is evident from the proceedings of that held within this 
month at Frant, in Sussex, where one of the speakers, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, after having expressed his conviction that the laity should be 
represented in Convocation, remarked, that “ those who agreed with 
him in that desire would acknowledge that the system of diocesan 
synods which they were then discussing would be a good step 
towards that consummation.” Even the writer, in the 105th 
volume of the Edinburgh Review, of the article on “Convocation,” 
the general animus of which is hostile to its revival, acknowledges 
that— 

“ There is so much of apparent, and so much of real justice, in 
the claim for some sort of representative assembly on the part of 
the Church of England, that it is tolerably certain that the demand 
will not die away, nor will the feeling against it become stronger or 
more general.” 


It is quite unnecessary to adduce further authorities in proof of 
a truth so palpable. The Church has fallen from the consistent 
position of self-government—such as it was—which it once 
occupied. The growth of free institutions, which has altered 
both the aspect and material of the State, has left the Church 
behind in a state of helplessness incompatible with her high 
functions. Surely her friends should no longer hesitate to rescue 
her from a position in which she is the very scorn and derision of 
her foes. 





LITURGICAL REVISION.—No. IV. 


Ir is frequently urged, as an apology for the Romanizing altera- 
tions made in the Prayer-book upon the accession of Elizabeth, 
that they were justified by the necessities of the time. This we do 
not believe. That they were needed to support the State policy 
already determined upon by the Queen and her council, may be 
quite true ; but they were not called for by the real requirements 
of the nation. The heart of the nation itself was still substantially 
Protestant, and had been so, indeed, to a great extent, even during 
the persecuting sway of Mary. “ In the earlier years of Elizabeth,” 
says Mr. Hallam, “ the advocates of a simpler ritual numbered the 
most learned and distinguished portion of the hierarchy.” The 
best educated men, moreover, and the most earnest men among 
the parochial clergy were, as well as the Bishops, strongly in favour 
of a further reformation ; and the Marian exiles, who had now 
returned from their hiding-places abroad, were all prepared, so far 
as their influence might extend, to help the onward movement. In 
short, it may be affirmed with confidence, that at the time of 
Elizabeth’s accession, the people generally were more prepared to 
receive the religious teaching of the Reformers than they had been 
even in the time of Edward. A noble opportunity, therefore, was 
now before the nation; but was lost, as we have shown, by those 
who had the direction of its ecclesiastical affairs. But for this, 
Puritanism—we use the term here in its politico-theological sense, 
would have had no excuse for its rampant bitterness in after-times ; 
nor would the lofty hierarchical pretensions and extravagant 
theology of Laud have found a congenial soil upon which to take 
permanent root. 

Of the Revision of 1604 there is not much to be said. None 
of the changes then made in the Liturgy itself are of sufficient 
importance to make it needful that we should dwell upon them at 
present. It must not, however, be forgotten, that a very important 
addition was at this time made to the Catechism. This addition 
comprehends the whole of that remarkable series of questions and 
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answers with which that formulary concludes, and which were 
intended to define, with somewhat of the nicety of scholastic 
precision, the nature and intent of the Sacraments. To some 
extent this object may be said to have been attained ; but the 
result, nevertheless, on the whole was such, as to render the old 
Catechism of 1548 even less adapted than it was before to the 
profitable inculcation of vital truth upon the minds of children, 
and far less consistent, in a theological point of view, with that 
Apostolical simplicity and earnest devotional feeling which charac- 
terized, in their later days at least, the teaching of our pre-Marian 
Reformers. So far, then, the whole proceeding was certainly of a 
retrograde character, and strictly accordant, in its ecclesiastical 
bearings, with the changes which had been previously made in the 
reign of Elizabeth. It is most probable that, at a later stage of our 
inquiry, we shall have occasion to revert again to this matter ; but 
in the meanwhile it deserves, we think, a passing notice now, 
inasmuch as it recalls forcibly to our recollection, and that chiefly 
in the way of contrast, another formulary of a catechetical nature, 
to which some allusion has already been made, and which was the 
latest and perhaps the most perfect work which Cranmer and his 
coadjutors were permitted to achieve. We allude to the “ Cate- 
chismus Brevis” of 1553, or, as it is more commonly called, Bishop 
Poynet’s Catechism. The almost entire neglect into which this 
admirable compendium of sound Scriptural teaching and high-toned 
Christian morality has fallen since the death of Edward, is, we do 
not hesitate to say, a disgrace to the Church of England. It was, 
we repeat, the last work of the Reformers of King Edward’s reign, 
and must, therefore, as Dr. Randolph, the learned author of the 
“ Enchiridion,” has told us, be “ understood to contain, as far as it 
goes, their ultimate decision, and to represent the sense of the 
Church of England as then established.” Even in point of style 
it may be said to have been, next to the Liturgy, the most perfect 
composition which the reign of Edward produced ; nor would the 
glowing language in which Lord Macaulay has described the com- 
position of the Liturgy itself, as containing all the “ essential 
qualities of devotional eloquence, conciseness, majestic simplicity, 
and pathetic earnestness, sobered by profound reverence,” be 
misapplied, if used, mutatis mutandis, in reference to this formu- 
lary. We regret that, for the present, we can do no more than 
recommend it, as it now stands in the Parker Society’s edition of 
the “Liturgies of Edward VI.,” to the earnest attention of our 
readers. The day, we trust, is not far distant, when its merits 
may be more adequately appreciated, and when it may be accepted, 
in conjunction, if need be, with our present Church Catechism, as 
the groundwork of a more perfect manual of catechetical instruc- 
tion for the Christian youth of England, than the Church of 
England can be said at the present time to possess. 


The unhappy reign of Charles I. may be passed over with but 
little comment, inasmuch as it has left no permanent impress upon 
the Service-book of the Church. One circumstance, however, we 
must not omit to notice in passing, and that is, the attempt which 
was now made to render the Liturgy more acceptable to the Puritan 
party by introducing several alterations decidedly favourable to 
their views. This attempt was not indeed successful; but the 
record of it which still remains on the page of history proves 
indisputably the fact that there were at this period not a few 
persons, of high name and station in the Church, who were 
favourable to further changes in a Puritan or Evangelical 
direction. 


We pass on now to the period of the Restoration, and proceed 
to lay before our readers, and somewhat in detail, the changes 
which were then effected in the Liturgy, leaving them to form 
their own conclusions as to the accumulated effect of the whole. 
In speaking, however, of the alterations made at this period 
as being on the whole reactionary and Romanizing, and so far 
contrary both to sound policy and to the principles of the 
Reformation, we are nevertheless bound to acknowledge that in 
the structural as well as in the devotional character of the book 
several improvements were effected. For example, a new preface, 
as well as a new calendar of proper lessons, was at this time 
prefixed to the entire book ; and to the Evening Service, which 
had previously begun with the Lord’s Prayer, were added the 
introductory part, which had been prefixed to the Morning Prayer 
in 1552. The Prayer also for the “High Court of Parliament,” 
and that for “all sorts and conditions of men,” as well as the 
“General Thanksgiving,” were added at this time; and a few 
alterations, perhaps generally for the better, were also made in the 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. These changes appear to have 
been approved generally on all hands ; nor was there indeed any 
special question of doctrine involved in their composition which 
could give rise to controversy or objection on either side. It was 








otherwise, however, with those alterations—and they were not a 
few—which had an undoubted doctrinal significance. These were, 
for the most part, obviously and undeniably retrograde, and of a 
character the reverse in all respects of that which the Puritans 
had hoped for, and which they had indeed been justified in ex- 
pecting, not only from the tenor of King Charles’s declaration from 
Breda, but also from the very terms, avowedly those of equality, 
upon which their leaders had been admitted to the Conference at 
the Savoy. But more than this: the animus which really prompted 
these alterations is painfully apparent throughout the whole business. 
Instead of conciliating the Presbyterians, there was evidently a 
settled design on the part of the ruling faction either to drive them 
from the Church, or, what was still worse, to entrap them into a 
dishonest compliance. ‘ Now we know their minds we will make 
them all knaves if they conform.” “ Pity you have made the door 
so strait” was the very natural remonstrance made by some one 
when the deed was done. “Not at all” was the prompt reply ; 
“had we known so many would have conformed, we would have 
made it straiter.” Such are the words attributed to Sheldon, the 
master spirit in these transactions. But we do not need these 
words to reveal the teraper of that evil hour. The language of the 
deeds done is more eloquent and impressive still, and these we 
shall now proceed to recount. 

It was upon the present occasion that the Book of ‘‘ Bel and the 
Dragon” was reinserted in the Calendar of Lessons. This, of 
course, was intended as a special indignity to the Puritans, whose 
aversion to the Apocrypha, when used as a substitute for the 
Bible itself in the public services of the Church, was notorious. 
The change, moreover, was indefensible on general grounds ; for it 
was a direct encouragement to the Romish party, with whom the 
severance of the Apocrypha from the Inspired Canon of Holy 
Scripture has always been a prominent topic of objection against 
the Reformers and their work. As to the expediency of retaining, 
in our present Calendar of Lessons, either the story of Bel and 
the Dragon or any other writings not strictly canonical, now that 
the tendency is so strong on all hands to break down the old land- 
marks of canonical inspiration, we must simply leave the point to 
the serious consideration of those who really hold the Church to 
be, what in the 20th Article it is affirmed to be, “a witness and 
a keeper of Holy Writ.” 

The next alteration to which we shail advert is one that was 
made in the body of the Service itself ; and we mention it here, 
because, like the last, it affords a striking proof of the aversion 
entertained by the Bishops to Presbyterian views. Wherever, in 
the former Liturgy, the word “ congregation” was found to occur, it 
was changed either for the word “‘ Church,” or for some other term 
less consonant than itself with the views of the Presbyterians. ‘The 
immediate object of this alteration is, of course, sufficiently 
obvious ; so much so, indeed, that even Dr. Cardwell himself— 
an author ever ready, when he can, to vindicate the conduct of 
the High Church party—seems fully aware of the spirit which 
dictated it. “ The change of the word ‘ congregation,’ ” he remarks, 
“‘ was thought so important with reference to the Presbyterians,, 
that in several passages where it was used in its popular sense, 
and ‘ Church’ was inappropriate, the word ‘ people’ was inserted 
instead of it, to prevent the possibility of mistake. Even in the 
ancient preface it was thought necessary, that the words ‘ ministers 
of the congregation’ should be altered to ‘ ministers in the con- 
gregation, to remove any the remotest presumption, that the expression 
might appear to give, in favour of the Presbyterian form of Church 
Government.” These last sentences, we repeat, are Dr. Cardwell’s, 
and not ours; but they are emphatically true, and no words, 
surely, could more clearly show a settled determination on the 
part of the faction then in power, not only to exclude, but also, so 
far as in them lay, to harass and annoy their Presbyterian 
brethren. 


One alteration more, and only one, we shall name at present ; 
and that is, the substitution, in the Litany, of the words— 
“ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons,” in the room of “ Bishops, 
Pastors, and Ministers of the Church,” the form of expression 
which had been used in both the Liturgies of King Edward. 
This may seem, at first sight, an insignificant alteration. In 
reality, however, it was not so. The notion of a _ threefold 
gradation of orders, implied in the above change as an indis- 
pensable characteristic of a true Church, was certainly not the 
belief of the Church of England generally at the time of which we 
are speaking, but the tenet of a party only. Not a few, and these 
—or some of them at least—of the highest worth and station in the 
Church (we need but mention the name of Archbishop Usher) held 
and asserted the very reverse. To introduce such a change, then, 
at this particular juncture—a change, be it observed, which even 
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‘ the comparatively Romish Service-book of 1549 did not sanction— 


was, to say the least, a harsh measure on the part of the dominant 
party. It was most unquestionably a step backwards both in 
spirit and doctrine. 

It was, we contend, to these changes, and such as these, that 
the disruption of 1662 was chiefly owing. Had the Prayer-book 
been suffered to remain simply as it was before, even without the 
introduction of any of the amendments sought for by the Puritans, 
the imposition of the “assent and consent” would have been 
considered a much less serious grievance. In this view we are 
strongly confirmed by the careful, and generally impartial, survey 
taken by Dr. Cardwell of the transactions of this period ; and with 
another extract from his important work, in which he refers 
specially to the changes of which we have now been speaking, we 
shall conclude this article :— 


“The substitution of ‘Church’ for ‘congregation,’ the specific 
mention of bishops, priests, and deacons, instead of the more general 
designation ; the re-introduction of Bel and the Dragon into the 
calendar, and other similar alterations, though none of them new in 
principle, seemed designed to convince the Nonconformists that, 
instead of any wish to admit them to further power or privilege within 
the Church, there was a distinct and settled desire to restrain and 
exclude them. So strongly did they themselves feel this conviction, 
that it was proposed on their behalf in the House of Lords that the 
existing Liturgy should be continued, and all the corrections made im 
Convocation should be abandoned.”—Conferences, p. 388. See also 
Clarendon’ s Life, vol. ii., p- 128. 


These are a few only of the changes which were made in the 
revision of 1662. The remainder must stand over for a full 
consideration in our next article. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


[It must be understood that we do not adopt all the opinions of 
our correspondents. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.”’ 





Sir,—A programme of your intended articles on Church Reform hav- 
ing reached me, I at once ordered the publication which was to contain 
them to be forwarded to me weekly. Were it not that my remarks 
would sound too much like laudatory criticism, I would just beg to say 
that so far as you have entered upon the task you have imposed upon 
yourself, your handling of it has been, to my mind, most satisfactory. 
I may as well announce to you at the beginning the object of my 
taking pen in hand, as well as the position in the social scale which I 
occupy, that you may be induced to accord to me some little allow- 
ance ; that being a layman I should presume to dabble in church 
matters, and being a large employer of labour, and a churchman, I 
should earnestly desire to see the Church’s influence commensurate 
with its increasing work. Without pretending to arrogate to myself a 
unity of opinion with all of my class, or to be the universal mouth- 
piece of Yorkshire and Lancashire millowners, 1 may yet venture to 
affirm, without the chance of contradiction, that all earnest men desire 
a reform of the Church of some kind, and the sooner it is adapted to 
the necessities of these stirring times, the better it will be for it in the 
generations yet to come. 

That a crisis is at hand there can be no doubt. May a merciful and 
‘gracious God preserve the Church of my fathers, of my childhood, 
and of my present choice, from the evils which beset it, to carry on 
His work till time shall be no more! 

On those very important questions which have so lately occupied 
the attention of Parliament,—The Act of Uniformity, Subscription, 
and the Revision of the Prayer-book, I have my own views and 
Opinions, and cannot but think that some moderate changes would be 
beneficial; but in respect of these I could not presume to trouble you, 
and my few poor words shall be directed to matters more in accord- 
ance with my capabilities of speaking and judging. To one who has 
been a not uninterested observer of passing events, and their issues 
(the formation of Church Congresses; the prominence given every- 
where to questions of Church extension, together with the universal 
voice of the press upon that and kindred subjects), the present time 
seems one of vigorous struggles for renewed life, and every movement 
and word and work is watched with the intensest concern. The full 
blaze of publicity seems to be pouring in upon every corner of the 
Church's administration, and the ordeal is indeed a searching one. 
Patronage unjustly bestowed—wealth unfairly gotten—solemn public 
duties neglected—the scanty wages of the labourer withheld ; all these, 
and more, must be fully and adequately discussed ere again the sub- 
ject of Church Reform be consigned to the oblivion of the past. 

That the present means for dealing with our populations afforded 
by the Church are absolutely of the meagrest kind, and leave the 
bulk of the work of instruction wholly untouched, is on all hands con- 
ceded. That the clergy in our manufacturing towns, whose incomes 
are the very worst the Church provides, can do little to ameliorate 
this condition, is as fully admitted. But, say some of the advocates 
of a reform that shall change all this, the laity must become alive to 
their responsibilities, and build churches and chapels, and erect 
schools and mission-houses, and above all contribute to the miserable 
stipends of their clergy! A great wrong, and one that never can be 
retrieved, is, 1 admit, most shamelessly perpetrated both in respect of 
the souls we fail to save, and in the grinding penury of those whose 
lives we permit to be shortened in the hopeless task of saving them. 
To my mind God’s earth does not afford a sadder sight than that of a 
clergyman of our Church, said to be a rich one, strugging alone with 
& parish of 8,000 or 10,000 people. But are the laity the great 














defaulters in this matter? Are the Heads of the Church wishful so to 
distribute their strength that one shall not sink under his burden 
while another finds nothing todo? Have they, in respect of means 
already available, set their shoulders to the wheel that the poor may 
not die untaught, nor those who teach them want bread? I will 
engage that no great evil shall arise in the remotest region of Africa, 
or of either pole, without such evil finding the largest interest, and 
the warmest sympathy, even to the enlisting of the inspiring eloquence 
of a Christian bishop; but the utter paralysis of the Church at home, 
with the degraded position of many of her clergy, is too common-place 
to excite consideration. The laity, and I could speak for hundreds of 
the wealthiest, are ready on their part to help liberally in all that 
concerns the Church’s welfare; but the present state of indifference 
to a just and fair distribution of Church money for Church work 
must not continue, and the rich laity will not encourage it to continue. 
There is one point, Sir, in your published opinions on Church Reform 
on which I must differ from you—viz., that what has been ill or unjustly 
done should be allowed so to continue. Are there not names in the 
* Clergy List”’ whose ill-got wealth should rather be disgorged? Is 
it in accordance with what is honest and right that one clergyman 
should, so long as he lives, take his own pay, and that of five or six 
others ? 

I will close my few observations for the present by putting to you 
one question which I should be glad to see noticed in your columns 
by yourself or some one of your correspondents. Just as there are 
some things too good to be true, so there are some things too evil to 
be believed. I read the statement to which I refer with my own 
eyes, though the report from which I did so is not now before me, and 
I speak from memory. Mr. Antonio Brady, in his address at the 
Church Conference at Cambridge, when speaking of the bishops as 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, is reported to have said that, of that 
“Common Fund” intended for the better endowment of poor bene- 
fices, £700,000 had been frittered away, or sunk, or lost! ARE THESE 
THINGS so? Your faithful servant, 

A MILLOWNER. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Smr,—I am extremely glad that the Lonpon Review has, in a 
friendly spirit, taken up the subjects of Church Reform and Liturgical 
Revision. 

It appears to me that the way to strengthen our Church is to 
reform it, and the way to keep out clergymen of the Colenso school 
is to afford greater facilities for the admission of persons holding 
evangelical opinions. 

A few expressions in the Occasional Services prevent a large num- 
ber of our best university men from taking orders. 

The amount of change should be as small as possible, consistent 
with the relief of conscience, but such a revision is absolutely 
necessary. Hardly a layman is to be found, who could use all the 
Occasional Services, and yet every clergyman in reading the Burial 
Service is bownd to express a hope, whether he feels it or not ; and in 
the Baptismal Services he must declare each child “ regenerate.” 

Many of the clergy feel their position most acutely, and are most 
anxious for relief. 

The Church of England being a national Church, ought to be as 
comprehensive as possible, and therefore, instead of compelling a 
clergyman to express a hope, or state dogmatically the effect, of a 
particular service on an individual, I would, by omitting such ex- 
pressions, allow each clergyman, so long as he used the service, to 
hold his own opinions. I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

An ENGLIsH CHURCHMAN. 








THE Mventh part of Christian Work throughout the World—a 
monthly published by Strahan & Co., of Ludgate-hill, and giving an 
account of the progress of the various Protestant communions 
throughout the world—relates the discovery of some Hebrew writings, 
amongst which are several copies of the Old Testament, as follows :— 
“The Russian Government has just purchased a celebrated collection 
of Caraite writings. The Caraites, as is well known, are a Jewish 
sect, who reject the Talmud, and the traditions of the Rabbins, and 
adhere exclusively to the letter of Holy Scripture. Two brothers 
named Firkowick—Jews—have succeeded in making this collection. 
They have been more than thirty years employed upon it, and it is 
said that some of these writings bear date before the birth of Christ. 
During his residence in Constantinople, in 1830, Abraham Firkowick 
procured several Hebrew codices, and from that time he conceived 
the hope of obtaining others still more ancient. He submitted to all 
sorts of privations in order to attain thisend. His very life was oftenin 
danger. He traversed the Crimea and the Caucasus in every direc- 
tion. He lived entire months in cemeteries, to study and copy ancient 
manuscripts. He penetrated into synagogues, and the places where 
the Jews concealed their books in time of persecution. In this manner 
he has collected 124 Hebrew copies of the Old Testament, more ancient 
than any which can be found in all the European libraries. There 
are 25 manuscripts written before the ninth century, and 20 before the 
tenth. In short, these writings contain 27 manuscripts in scrolls on 
the Pentateuch, 77 copies of the Old Testament, 23 translations into 
Oriental languages, 272 Caraite works, 523 Rabbinical works, 550 
historical letters or documents, 722 tumular inscriptions, and 300 
plans of ancient fortresses in New Russia! According to the opinion 
of Messrs. Tischendorf, Dorn, Becker, and others, no European 
library contains Hebrew manuscripts of so ancient a date. Conse- 
quently they will supply valuable materials for the complete study of 
the Old Testament, and also for the palseography and chronology, as 
well as the history, of Southern Russia.” 

Director Harpincer has described before the Vienna Academy 
the meteorite of Albareto, which fell in July, 1766, in the Duchy of 
Modena, on which occasion a brochure was published by Jesuit 
Father Troili. 
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ELEANOR’S VICTORY.* 


Were we to try this novel by the standard we should apply to 
a work of art, we should have to dismiss it at once as a very poor 
production, full of impossible characters and improbable events ; 
neither truthful enough to be regarded as bearing the faintest 
resemblance to nature, nor poetic enough to belong to the depart- 
ment of romance. It would, however, be unfair to Miss Braddon 
to try her by a standard to which she does not pretend ; and 
we mnay, therefore; dismiss from dur minds thé expectation of find- 
ing in her book a reflection of men and women as — exist in 
nature, or that probable sequence of events which would render 
her story to some extent a mirror of life. She does not aim at 
the production of a work of this kind. She belongs essentially to 
the sensation school of novelists, and, with a bold and independent 
spirit, invents her incidents as she wants them, and fits her 
characters to her incidents, regardless whether such people have 
ever been seen, or such things done before ; and equally indifferent 
to the absurdity of her plot so long as it conduces to a desired 
effect, and so long as that effect may be supposed to interest 
her readers and help the sale of her novel. This is not a high 
aim, but there is wisdom in it. Were Miss Braddon to attempt a 
higher flight we see nothing in her pages to encourage the hope 
that she would succeed. And if the choice is left her to do this or 
nothing, surely she is wise in her generation to do what she can, 
especially as for the moment sensation novels are tolerably sure of 
readers. But even to this there is a condition precedent. The 
sensation, natural or not, must be strong. The most inveterate 
novel-reader will not go through three volumes of startling impro- 
babilities without being rewarded by startling effects. This is the 
one virtue of the sensation novel in hands less masterly than those 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins, and by the extent to which it possesses this 
virtue it must stand or fall. 


Judged, then, by this standard, we cannot say that “Eleanor’s | 


Victory” is a suecess. For the most part, indeed, it is heavy reading, 
and in those passages which most nearly approach to interest, there 
is the defect either that the contrivance by which the interest is 
raised is palpable and obviously improvised for the nonce, or that 
it is merely subservient to some greater interest whose mystery is 
either already discovered or easily foreseen. But the great defect 
of “ Eleanor’s Victory” is that we never for a moment believe in it, 
and never care for it till towards the end of the third volume, when 
Launcelot Darrell is likely to obtain possession of his great-uncle’s 
estate, which the old man has left to Eleanor, through a forgery. 
Even then our anxiety for the establishment of the true will is not 
very great. We do not see why Eleanor should come in for Mr. de 
Crespigny’s property to the exclusion of his nieces and his grand- 
nephew ; nor are we satisfied with the author’s explanation, that 
the testator makes this disposition of his fortune as the only means 
of fulfilling a mutual promise which he and Eleanor’s father made 
when at college, that whichever died first would leave his posses- 


sions to the survivor. If two men could be so foolish as to make | 


such a compact in their giddy boyhood, no one will believe that 
either of them could be so foolish and unjust to his relatives as to 
keep it sixty years afterwards. But when all is done, when the 
reader has patiently gone through the three volumes, and gulped 
down one absurdity after another, “Eleanor’s Victory” turns out 
to be no victory after all; and to say the truth, if we are to judge 
between the young woman who devotes her life to avenge what she 
calls her father’s murder, and the young man whom ske charges 
most unfairly with that crime, we think that Launcelot is at least 
the more interesting character of the two ; and feel that his grand- 
uncle has acted ungenerously and unjustly by him in disappointing 
his reasonable expectations. 

The only character in the book which excites any particular 
emotion in us is George Vane, Eleanor’s father ; but it is an emotion 
of contempt and disgust. This worthless old man has run through 
three fortunes ; and when his eldest daughter sends him a hundred 
yore to complete Eleanor’s education at a boarding-school in 

aris, the old man sends his daughter home by herself—a girl of 
fifteen, at night, through the streets of Paris, the very day after her 
arrival—while he goes to gamble at a low gaming-house, with a 
stout Frenchman and a tall Englishman, who cheat him of his 
money. He commits suicide, and Eleanor swears to revenge him. 
But why? The young Englishman was not worse than the old 
Englishman. It was no greater offence upon his part to cheat 
George V ane than it was on Vane’s part to gamble with the money 
her half-sister had sent him for Eleanor’s education. When we 
learn that the old spendthrift’s body has been found in the Morgue, 
we feel that Eleanor’s case, sharp as the pang may be for the 
moment, is much improved by the loss of her prodigal father ; and 
when she kneels down, and most unpoetically lifts her hands 
towards the low ceiling of the little chamber,” swearing to be 
revenged for her father’s death, and to devote to this purpose 
every thought till it is accomplished, we find that our heroine has 
embarked herself and us in an undertaking for which we have no 
manner of sympathy. From this moment we see that every 
incident is to lead to the disclosure and discomfiture, in some way, 
of the tall young Englishman ; but we are not prepared for the 
shallow and transparent tricks by which the process of unravelling 
is attained. Nor, through all this period, is there any development 
of Eleanor's character which attracts us to her. She is an automaton, 
and a most uninteresting one. From the time we see her on board 


* Eleanor’s Victory. Three vols, B M. E. Bradd “ 
Audley’s Secret,” Tinsley Brothers, ’ ne, Sian af “ lody 




















the steamer—inaccessible to sea-sickness, cramming herself with 
buns, tarts, and puffs, bold and defiant, in every respect a per- 
fectly self-possessed woman, though she is only a boarding-school 
miss of fifteen, and has no companion in her voyage—till the 
date of her separation from her husband, we never once 
feel that her troubles are our troubles, her hopes and perils 
and successes ours. We feel, on the contrary, that she is selfish, 
cold, and quite incapable of the great purpose which the author 
attributes to her. Indeed, she does very little to bring about the 
opportunity of revenge which at last presents itself; and the only 
act which contributes to it if niost unwomanly and discreditable, 
her marriage, namely, with George Monckton, in order that she 
may be near Hazlewood, and so be able to watch Launcelot Darrell, 
in whom she thinks she has discovered the tall young English- 
man whom her father knew as Robert Lance. Much, indeed, 
might have been made out of such an incident and the jealousy 
which followed it, but Miss Braddon cannot sound the depths of 
passion. By a certain dash she forces you into an improbable 
position, and perseveres till you forgive if you don’t forget the 
violence of the process. She can hurry you from one situation 
to another, no matter how abrupt the transition or how impos- 
sible the incidents through which her story is developed ; and she 
does this with perfect confidence in herself, and an utter uncon- 
sciousness of the wild absurdity of what she is writing. Nothing 
more outrageous in the way of impossibility was ever served up by 
penny novelists for the servant-girls of London than the scene in 
which Eleanor, now Mrs. Monckton, pretends to go to bed, 
leaving her husband in his study, and then lets herself out 
of the house and hurries away to the Woodlands to inform 
Mr. de Crespigny, who is said to be dying, that she is the 
daughter of his old friend, George Vane, in the hope that 
the old man with his last breath will revoke his will, if he 
has made it in favour of Darrell. She finds on his arrival that he 
has been dead some hours; and when she is bowed out of the 
house by the maiden nieces, she gets into the garden just in time 
to see Darrell and his French accomplice enter the room where 
Mr. de Crespigny lies dead ; where his keys have been left lying 
under a pocket-handkerchief, the nieces, of course, having given 
orders that everything should be left exactly where it was at the 
moment of their uncle’s death, till the lawyer’s clerk arrives to seal 
up whatever requires that process ; and where the old housekeeper 
is sitting up with the corpse! Having got the keys, they proceed 
to the testator’s study. Eleanor creeps along by the side of the 
house till she comes to this room, of which the window fortunately 
is open, so that she can see what Darrell and Bourdon are doing. 
They are, of course, looking for the will, which they presently find, 
and taking it out of the eternal “old-fashioned secrétaire,” substi- 
tute a forged one, laying the genuine one upon a chair and—leaving 
it there! When they are gone, Eleanor, who has divined that that 
document is Mr. de Crespigny’s will, secures it, and, stuffing it into 
her pocket, returns to the garden. She hears some one coming, and 
has hardly time to draw back into the shelter of the laurels, when 
she feels “a man’s garments brushing past her, and a man’s hot 
breath upon her cheek ;” and, as the reader may anticipate, when 
the moment comes for her to produce the real will with a magni- 
ficent flourish of trumpets, lo and behold! it is gone. Bourdon 
drew it out of her pocket as he was passing her; and from 
Bourdon some months afterwards she in turn abstracts it, the 
author obligingly visiting the Frenchman with an attack of 
delirium tremens, in order to give her an opportunity of regain- 
ing this valuable paper, by which she becomes possessed of 
Mr. de Crespigny’s property. 

All this is the veriest old lumber of the novelist’s property- 
room, which the better class have handed over to the romance 
writers of the penny journals, whose frontispiece stirs the 
imagination and rouses the womanly nature of Mary Hann, as she 
returns from market and sees the Countess of Beverington defying 
the Earl of Salmagundy, and distressing that proud but not 
over virtuous nobleman by placing at his service the contents 
of a six-barrelled revolver. But hackneyed and absurd as the 
incidents are, Miss Braddon turns them to poor account. Again, 
nothing can be more wild than the device by which Thornton turns 
Darrell’s portfolio into evidence against him. He has a theory 
that artists will paint themselves and their actions; and he and 
Eleanor rummage a forbidden portfolio of Darrell’s, hoping to find 
some sketch which will lead to the conviction of the artist. Of course 
they do find such a sketch ; one which exactly describes with the 
pencil that last gambling scene which George Vane has already 
described with his pen in a farewell letter to Eleanor. This, and 
another sketch signed “ Robert Lance,” Eleanor steals, having 
already abused the hospitality of Mrs. Darrell by opening the port- 
folio which she was told no one was permitted to examine. But 
will-he, nill-he, through fair and foul, probability and improbability, 
stale incident and absurd incident, Miss Braddon drives her story, 
her characters, and her readers, the sole redeeming features of the 
book being the rattling pace of her pen, and the determination with 
which she takes everything for granted. 











DR. FULLER ON DISEASES OF THE CHEST.* 


_Iris not necessary to read many pages of this work to feel con- 
vinced that it is the work of a practical and thoughtful physician. 





* On Diseases of the Chest, including Diseases of the Heart and Great Vessel, 
with their Pathology, Physical Diagnosis, Symptoms, and Treatment. By Hen: y 
William Fuller, M.D., Cantab. Churchill, 
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The knowledge he wishes to impart to students and his professional 
brethren he has clearly gathered painfully and laboriously at the 
bedside. There is a minuteness of detail and a fulness in his descrip- 
tions, especially when speaking of the use of the tools of his 
profession, such as the method of ausculting, which we do not 
ordinarily find in medical authors. It is clear that Dr. Fuller per- 
ceives the too common error among his brethren, of taking too 
much for granted when dealing with students. He explains, step 
by step, the principles of physical diagnosis when investigating 
the closed cavity of the chest, in a manner that leaves nothing to 
be desired. We observe, moreover, that Dr. Fuller always thinks 
for himself, and is not prone to follow the lead of great names ; 
indeed, he never fails to combat opinions he believes to be erro- 
neous, and we remark that he good-naturedly exercises his love of 
fence with Dr. Walshe, whose somewhat verbose work on chest 
diseases seems to keep up in Dr. Fuller’s mind a gentle state of 
irritation. It would appear that Dr. Fuller addressed this work 
more particularly to students, at least we should judge so from the 
very elaborate manner in which he describes the topography of the 
chest, the contents of its various regions, and the various sounds 
gathered from them by the stethoscope, matters which take up 
139 pages of his treatise. After Dr. Watson, it is no doubt a 
difficult matter to interest the “ first year’s man” in any medical 
reading, but we feel inclined to think that this book will be very 
acceptable to the medical student fur its teaching power. We feel 
sure that the general practitioner will receive it well, as it is 
moderate in tone, conciliatory, and discriminating, and exhaustive 
in its method of treating the many subjects brought under review. 
The chapters on pleurisy and pneumonia are admirable, and contain, 
ws the best descriptions of those diseases we have ever read. 

Vith respect to the stabbing pain in pleurisy, Dr. Fuller inclines 
to doubt the ordinary explanation given of it, namely, that it is due 
to the friction encountered by the roughened and inflamed surfaces 
of the pleura, and he very justly remarks that the disease sometimes 
runs through its stages accompanied by intense pleuritic friction, 
without the patient having experienced any pain from first to last ; 
pain, again, is often felt without any pleuritic friction existing, in 
consequence of the surfaces being separated by fluid. Considering 
that the pain is generally aggravated by pressure, and that it is 
sometimes intermittent, and that it is not always felt at the seat 
of inflammation, Dr. Fuller is inclined to agree with Dr. Inman, 
that in some cases it is purely neuralgic. With respect to the 
necessity of blood-letting in the early stages of pneumonia, Dr. 
Fuller gives a very guarded opinion. It is remarkable how much 
the opinion of the prefession has changed in this matter. When 
ourself a student at St. George’s Hospital, not more than ten 
years ago, full and copious bleedings were always resorted to,— 
indeed, the lancet was considered to be the physician’s “ sheet- 
anchor,” to use a very prevalent professional image ; but we have 
seen so many sheet-anchors of the old school so quietly “ slipped” 
by modern practitioners that we always feel suspicious now when 


cases, and the practice in most instances, Dr. Fuller would not 
altogether forego phlebotomy. He is equally adverse to the 
administration of repeated and large doses of tartarized antimony, 
—the other “sheet-anchor” of treatment introduced by Rasori 
and Laennec. Dr. Fuller even objects to the doses recommended 
by Dr. Walshe, as he says he has seen its exhibition produce 
“ dangerous depression, with profuse cold, clammy sweats.” 

Under such circumstances, we think our author is quite justified 
in his cautious disregard of heroic doses of this powerful medicine. 
Indeed, we think these heroic doses in the majority of cases do 
more harm than good, and go a long way to incline the public to 
the ways of that great quackery, Homeopathy. The chapter on 
pulmonary consumption is treated with all the importance that 
it deserves, although Dr. Fuller stoutly combats the notion that 
it is a disease more fatal in these islands than elsewhere. Con- 
sumption has been popularly called “the English death,” but Dr. 
Fuller says the term is wholly undeserved ; that England, on 
the contrary, contrasts favourably in this respect with many 
other countries. Indeed, he gives statistics which would lead us 
to believe that the deaths from consumption are higher in Berlin, 
Paris, Hamburg, Stuttgardt, and New York, than in London. 
This is certainly a very remarkable statement, and one he uses to 
combat the opinion that the disease is induced by the wet and 
variable nature of our climate ; indeed, Dr. Fuller is quite incredu- 
lous respecting the power of cold and wet alone to induce 
consumption, which he truly ascribes to a diseased condition of the 
blood, leading to the deposition of tubercle in the lungs. There 
can be no doubt the popular notion is not only wrong, but that it 
leads to immuring patients in heated rooms, depriving them of 
fresh air, and depressing them in a thousand ways by what is 
termed coddling. Dr. Fuller affirms that he finds the in-door 
— of St. George’s Hospital, where an uniform temperature as 
far as possible is maintained, and where no exposure to the weather 
is allowed, never get on so well, or survive so long, as the out-door 
patients afflicted with the same complaints who are obliged to come 
to the hospital in all weathers, often poorly clad and ill-fed. 
Dr. Fuller very well says: “The variations of temperature to 
which God in His all-wise providence has seen fit to subject us are 
not so noxious or productive of ill-health as man in his ignorance 
has oftentimes asserted.” The public keep up the old notions 
of the profession, and are firm believers in the necessity for 
placing the patient in highly heated atmospheres, both artificial 
and natural ; hence the indiscriminate manner in which constmp- 
tive patients are shipped off to warm latitudes. Certain localities 








have proclaimed themselves as particularly curative in cases of 
consumption. Of old, Nice was the favoured locality, and to this 
spot all classes of constitutions found their way ; of late, Mentone 
has taken the lead, and Rome and Naples are still resorted to by 
large numbers of consumptive persons. Dr. Fuller, with much 
good sense, points out that one class of climate is no more suited 
to all constitutions than one class of medicine would be, and the 
practical rule he would insist upon is to consult the patient’s own 
experience in such cases. Those who feel better when in a state 
of health in a bracing, dry atmosphere, he would send to the north 
coast of Africa, or to the Cape Colony ; those on the contrary who 
feel better in a warm atmosphere he would locate on the sheltered 
shores of the Mediterranean ; in fact, he would follow the natural 
instincts of the patent rather than lay down an invariable rule, 
as the old school of practitioners did, which consisted in treating 
consumption as a disease for which a relaxing heated atmosphere 
was alone suitable. 


With respect to the treatment of pulmonary consumption, 
Dr. Fuller puts great faith in the administration of cod-liver oil, 
which, in the earlier stages of phthisis, he considers very effi- 
cacious, if persisted in. To him pulmonary consumption, if taken 
at the outset, is not so terrible a Soeass as it is generally supposed 
to be. He says :— 


‘** Pathological research has long since proved that pulmonary con- 
sumption, in an incipient stage, is a disease which admits of cure in 
@ considerable proportion of cases,—of cure so readily effected that 


| it often takes place spontaneously, and so permanent that there is 


often no recurrence of the disease even during a iife protracted 
to an advanced age..... It is not sufficient to persist in the 
administration of the oil only until some sensible improvement has 
taken place; the very fact of improvement should rather be regarded 
as a stimulus to farther perseverance; .... if he can be persuaded 
to continue taking the oil for a year or two, omitting it only three or 
four times in the twelve months, for three weeks or a month at a time, 
whilst he is enjoying change of air, and is otherwise under peculiarly 
favourable hygienic conditions, my experience leads me to believe 
that in a considerable proportion of cases, the tendency to the disease 
will not only be arrested, but the improvement which has occurred will 
be maintained even after the oil has been discontinued.” 


Not only in the early stages of pulmonary consumption, but 
when the disease has made much progress, and cavities have 
formed in the lungs, nature, under favourable circumstances, now 
and then repairs the affected part; Dr. Fuller's post mortem 
experience having shown him that phthisical patients under his 
care having recovered, but dying from other diseases, their lungs, 
on examination, presented the spectacle of vomicee once filled with 
tubercles that had become cicatrised. Indeed, the more extended 
our experience of pulmonary consumption becomes, the more we 
see that in many cases other than a fatal termination may be looked 
for. We do not wish to overrate the per centage of cures nature, 


the term is used. Whilst deprecating excessive bleeding in all | assisted by art, may bring about, but it is at least cheering to find 


that even in advanced cases we need not be utterly without hope. 


We have not space to comment on the searching and exhaustive 
chapters on pericarditis, endocarditis, and other diseases of the 
heart and great arteries, but we feel sure the profession will 
receive them as able contributions to its general stock of knowledge. 
Dr. Fuller, we find, very rarely theorises ; at least, he rarely does so 
without an abundant knowledge of fact to build upon. He is 

rpetually referring either to cases seen by the bedside, which he 
a0 an to the recollection of his former pupils, or he quotes the 
statistics of the St. George’s post mortem book. The value of these 
statistical returns is every day becoming apparent, and the 
hospital to which Dr. Fuller belongs may pride itself upon being 
one of the first to establish records of its cases in a systematic 
manner. In taking leave of this volume, we must congratulate 
Dr. Fuller upon the good temper and the impartial manner in 
which he has reviewed the opinions of his contemporaries, even 
when they differ from his own. His style cannot fail to conciliate 
even his most sensitive collaborateurs, whilst the student may 
learn from it that it is quite possible to have an opinion of one’s 
own, even in hotly disputed cases, without descending to the 
slightest shadow of personality, or showing the least bitterness of 
feeling. 








ANDREW DEVEREL* 


THE sub-title of this book isa misnomer. It is not the history 
of an adventurer in New Guinea ; New Guinea, indeed, has very 
little to do with the purpose of the book, though it occupies 
several of its chapters ; and readers who may be induced by this 
part of the title to purchase Mr. Beach’s volumes will be so far 
disappointed. Why the author should describe his book as being 
what it is not, we cannot understand. If it is good policy to 
catch readers by attractive titles, it is bad policy to make them 
feel that they have been deceived by false ones. But in the case of 
this book no such pretence as that was needed. The hero’s adven- 
ture in New Guinea, where it seems Mr. Beach has really spent 
some portion of his life, interesting as it is, forms but a single link 
in a chain of adventures more or less exciting, and sufficiently 
readable, to say the least, without giving them a character to 
which they are not entitled. It would therefore have been better, 
if “ New Guinea” was to be introduced in the title-page, that it 





* Andrew Deverel: the History of an Adventure in New Guinea, By Charles 
Beach. Two Vols. Bentley. 
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should have been associated with California and one or two of the 
other principal localities in which the events take place. This 
would have been a more comprehensive plan and quite unobjec- 
tionable. As it is, there might seem to have been an intention to 
take credit for the book to which it was not entitled, but of which 
we do not think it stood in need. 

Mr. Beach, in his preface, tells us that he is “an entirely 
unlearned man, unaccustomed to literature,” but that “he has 
actually been in all the scenes he describes, and has taken part in 
all the adventures.” This, of course, must be taken cum grano. 
He would not have us believe, for instance, that any man in his 
senses made that bold stroke for a wife which forms the thread 
on which the incidents of the book are strung. But whatever 
share his imagination may have had in dressing up the occurrences 
narrated in the work, it is sufficiently plain that Mr. Beach has 
not drawn upon it for much more than something to link them 
together.. The manner in which he has told his adventures 
confirms the modesty of his literary pretensions ; but if he has 
not displayed the graces of a writer, he has not attempted them. 
The result is that there is an air of reality about the book which 
of itself would lead us to suppose that at least many of the 
incidents have actually taken place. These volumes are another 
proof of the value of facts, and of their power to interest us 
independent of the graces of style or the art with which they are 
set forth. ‘There is neither grace nor art in Mr. Beach’s narrative. 
He writes without any other aim than that of clearly stating what 


he has to say, and though nothing can be less ornate or skilful, we | 


go through the book with the lively interest with which we should 
listen to an intelligent sailor narrating his sea experiences, or an 


intelligent soldier fighting for us again his battles in the Crimea | 


or in* India. 

We have said that there appears to be at least one portion of this 
book which Mr. Beach has drawn from his imagination. It is the 
story of a penniless man falling in love with the daughter of a wealthy 
Southern planter—who has never seen him—and who takes the 
original method of writing to the father and daughter, telling them 
that he intends to marry her. Ultimately he does marry her ; and 


this original correspondence, which of course is one-sided, has so | 


far helped to favour his suit when he comes to be personally 
acquainted with Miss Lorney, that it has given her an ideal of the 
man she would like for a hushand, which ideal Andrew Deverel, 
when they come to know each other, fulfils. As by this time, 
however, he has raised himself from beggary till he is now the 
sessor of a splendid fortune, it may be doubted whether the 
etter-writing has been of much service to him, or whether, without 
the fortune, Mr. Lorney and his daughter would feel so well dis- 
posed to him as they do. But even with plenty of money on both 
sides, the course of his love does not run smooth. It has been 
Andrew’s fate in his vagabond youth to fall in with two Italian 
girls, who earned a livelihood by tight-rope dancing, circus riding, 
and similar employments, and one of whom, Yvonne, fell despe- 
rately in love with him. Subsequently, she married an Italian, 
named Mateo, the owner of a rancho, some distance from Panama, 
which he converted into a robbers’ den, driving a brisk trade in 
robbing travellers, and, when necessary, putting them beyond any 
access of regret for their lost property. From such a design on his 
t Yvonne saves Andrew Deverel, who has fallen into the robbers’ 
nds, and a friend of Andrew’s, whom Mateo intends to embrace in 
the same fate. But the tables are turned. Mateo is killed. Yvonne 
declares her love for Deverel; and when she finds there is another 
lady in the way, she libels Deverel, represents herself as his ill- 
treated wife, and effects the breaking-off of his engagement with 
Laura, How all is brought round again to the old point and 
Yvonne finally disposed of, we leave’ Mr. Beach to tell. The story 
is highly improbable and not very amusing. The best parts of it 
are the incidental conversations between Hannibal and Brutus, 
two slaves, to which it gives rise. Yvonne, to carry out her design 
of thwarting Deverel’s marriage, has purchased Brutus and a female 
slave, Bella, on whom Hannibal is sweet. 


“Hannibal knew but very little about earning his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. His only knowledge of this consisted in having 
seen many people black and white who were obliged to toil, and he had 
envied them the pleasure of having to provide for themselves. 

“One day while loitering along the riverside, he was astonished at 
hearing in a familiar tone the words, ‘S’elp me heving, dar’s 
Hannibal.’ 

“He looked up and saw an old acquaintance, a coloured youth and 
fellow-slave from New Orleans. 

“* Brute,’ said Hannibal, rushing up and catching him by the hand, 
‘has your mistress come north? Is she here?’ 

** Dar you ah,’ said Brutus, ‘ only glad to see an ole fren, cause he 
knows suffen of some one else. Now isn’t dat de troof?’ 

“* No, Brutus,’ said Hannibal, ‘I am pleased tosee you for yourself; 
but of course there is one more, only one, that I would like to see 
better. You know we must not be ungallant to the fair sex.’ 

“* Ob course not,’ said Brutus. 

*** Well! why don’t you relieve my anxiety ?’ 

***T has been sold,’ said Brutus. 

“ On seeing Brutus the hopes of Hannibal had gone up like a rocket, 
but on hearing the words ‘I has been sold,’ they suddenly fell in 
darkness. 

** * Here is a seat,’ said Hannibal, ‘ sit down and tell me all about it. 
How did you leave Bella ?’ 

“**Open your mouf for bad news,’ said Brutus, taking a seat. 

** Well! whatis it? Don’t keep me in this suspense.’ 

** Missus broke up her ’stablishment, and Belly is sold too. Dar, 
now you hab it.’ 





gLondon : H. Renshaw. 
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“Sold! sold!’ exclaimed Hannibal. ‘ Where has she gone?’ 

«¢¢ God knows whar,’ answered Brutus in a sympathising tone. ‘I 
war fotched hare.’ 

“My God, what shall I do?” exclaimed Hannibal. 
dead. I do wish that I was dead!’ 

“‘¢ Wait awhile,’ said Brutus, ‘I spec you'll die bom-bye.’ 

“ When Hannibal’s grief had a little subsided, he requested Brutus 
to tell him everything circumstantially that had transpired. 

“ ¢ Sartin, sartin, dat’s jus what I’se gwine to do, ef you'd let me,’ 
said Brutus. ‘You see missus took it in her head to go norf to lib, 
and didn’t want no servants, so she sold us. A furrin woman bought 
me and fotched me hare; but I don’t think mush ob her, she spokes 
sich disgussen bad British.’ 

“ ¢ But don’t you know who bought poor Bella ?’ asked Hannibal. 

* € Ob course I do.’ 

*¢ ¢ And do you know where she is now ?’ 

“ ¢ Knows whar she is? Sartin I do.’ 

“ ¢T thought you said that you did not know.’ 

*¢Scuse me. I said God knows whar; but you didn’t gib me time 
to say dat I know too.’ 

“¢ Well! where is she ?’ 

“© Yas, I’m jus gwine to told you. Now aint you glad to see me ?? 

“© Yes, Brutus, [ certainly am,’ said Hannibal, to humour him, 

“‘*¢ You'd oughter to be, cause I’m allers woollen to ’blige you in any 
way, or ’blige any man.’ 

“* * Where are you going ?’ asked Hannibal. 

* ¢ Come along and ax no quesions, and you shall see.’ 

“ Hannibal followed him into the servants’ department of a second- 
class public-house. 

“ ¢ Hare’s whar I lib,’ said Brutus; ‘will you take a char; and 
please scuse the presence ob my absence one munnit ?’ 

“ Brutus left the room, and soon after returned with a beautiful 


* I wish I was 


| young woman. 


“There were the exclamations ‘ Bella!’—‘ Hannibal!’ and the next 
instant Hannibal was holding her in his arms. ; 

“ Hannibal stayed an hour with Bella, and promised to call again in 
the evening.” 


Though Mr. Beach’s work is not, as we have observed, entitled 
to be called “ A History of Adventures in New Guinea,” it con- 
tains more than one interesting chapter on that island. In his 
preface he states his belief that the resources of New Guinea offer 
a virgin field of enterprise which would repay the danger and 
difficulties of exploring it. In the course of the narrative the 
natives are described as, under certain circumstances, highly 
humane and cultivable, while, under others, as when they appre- 
hend invasion; they are, in every respect, the reverse. We pre- 
sume Mr. Beach gives us his own experience from the lips of the 
wounded pirate who has been ten years on the island. If so, 
and if Mr. Beach, as we understand from his letter to a contem- 
porary, has spent an equal time there, his information is valuable. 
It amounts to this, that, if one-half of the truth respecting the 
riches of New Guinea were known to avaricious adventurers, in 
less than twelve months the island would be overrun with them 
and the natives have no home of their own. The latter seem to 
have got hold of this idea and, therefore, repel the approach of 
strangers, with all the greater zeal and ferocity because it has 
happened more than once that islanders have been lured on 
board ships and then taken below and put in chains to be sold into 
slavery. But though Andrew Deverel’s expedition to New 
Guinea and his escape from the island occupy several chapters, 
we cannot say that the information given about the place is abun- 
dant. As an adventure, however, it is interesting ; and we may 
say as much for most of the incidents contained in these two 
volumes. 








ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY.* 


THERE must be many thousands who desire to enter into the 
domains of natural history science, who desire to walk into, as it 
were, its spacious halls and grounds, and to take a general view of 
the superstructure. For these the manuals of elementary science 
are as useful and instructive as to the student, and for both they 
require to be made entertaining. Some years ago M. Milne- 
Edwards produced, as one of the elementary courses prescribed 
and sanctioned by the Council of Public Instruction in France, a 
“ Cours Elémentaire de Zoologie et Physiologie.” It was a small 
octavo in size, with very numerous illustrations on metal, engraved 
after the manner of woodcuts by M. Sallé. The text was admira- 
bly written, at once concise and explanatory, and the illustra- 
tions original, well selected, well engraved; in fact, the whole 
book was well done, and was not only adopted throughout France 
but sold to a large extent in England. Dr. Carpenter referred 
to it for his “ Manual of Zoology and Physiology.” Dr. Knox 
translated it, as we recollect, with the permission of its 
author, after the original work had passed through seven editions. 
How many editions Milne-Edwards’s “Cours Elémentaire” has 
passed through since we do not know, but the second edition of 
the translation, with many additional observations, is now before 
us. In many ways, indeed, has M. Milne-Edwards’s book been 
served up for the British public ; and well might Dr. Knox, the 





* A Manual of Zoology. By M. Milne-Edwards. Translated from the last 
French edition by R. Knox, M.D. Second edition, with many additional observa« 
tions, and illustrated with 572 engravings. Edited by C. Carter Blake, F.G 8, 

1863. 
A Manual of OS and Physiology; being an Attempt to explain the Science of 
Language. By Henry Lawson, M.D., Professor of Physiology 
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able instructor of some of our most eminent anatomists, think it 
would be but an act of justice to place before the English reader a 
work which, according to the fashion of the day, had formed the 
stock in trade of so many English, Scotch, Irish, and American lite- 
rary distributors of “ popular science.” Whenever, indeed, a good 
scientific book appears, we see it very largely borrowed from, and 
reproduced in every possible variety and, generally, with every 
possible deterioration. No matter whether it be on zoology or 
geology, physiology or hydrostatics, whenever we take up any of 
the cheap popular treatises, how wearisome become the eternal 
twistings and changings of the same sentences, how irksome the 
everlasting repetitions of the self-same illustrations, as if there 
were a lack of artists in the world or but one set of models to 
draw from! Well, indeed, might Dr. Knox comment in his 
preface upon the effect of such publications in retarding the pro- 
gress of zoology in Britain and wherever the English tongue is 
spoken. 
us, and his virtues and failings are things of the past. Before his 
the proof-sheets had to pass through other hands. This duty has 
been given to Mr. Carter Blake, a very young man of some pro- 
mise in zoological science, if he be not led away from his natural 
capabilities into less legitimate controversial anthropological topics, 
which will dono good to the human race at large, and will possibly 
damage his own popularity. The editor’s duties, in this case, have 
been, however, of a veryslight character, for, according to the editorial 
notice, the manuscript has been left untouched except in respect to 
a few cases of palpable errors. So then we have here a translation 
of Milne-Edwards’s book with all M. Sallé’s illustrations, and, to 
the praise of the publisher be it stated, a great many new ones, 
copied certainly, in many cases if not in all, from other standard 
works. Zoology and physiology are wedded together in Dr. 
Knox’s translation, and though we have concurred in the doctor’s well 
merited remarks on the second-hand scientific treatises, it would 
not have prevented our asking, had he been living, why the eminent 
teacher of anatomy had not favoured us with a new book himself and 
new illustrations. The man who had cut up hundreds of subjects 
might surely have favoured the world with some new dissections. 
But the voice that might have answered is silent ; and the hand 
that will hold the pen no more has at least left us a fair translation, 
and a useful book for those who wish to know something of their 
own structure, and of the organizations of the beings around us ; 
something of the order and arrangement of the legion of living 
existences, joint inhabitants with ourselves of this beautiful world. 
There is no better elementary book in our language ; but that is 
no reason for not hoping there may be. 

Before us now comes another book of the same class in 
another style. Dr. Knox’s is Milne-Edwards a la solide; Dr. 
Lawson’s “ Popular Physiology” is Milne-Edwards & la fricassée. 


Mr. Frank Buckland initiated the comic style of science. Dr. 
Lawson seemingly belongs to the innovating school. As a 


manual it is ably written and very well illustrated—Milne- 
Edwards, it is true, turning up everywhere ; his pictures espe- 
cially, like the bits of fat in mock-turtle, while the text is 
stewed into the essence of the soup itself. Yet, although out of 
eighty six illustrations in one hundred and fifty-five pages, we 
have recognized thirty at least from Milne-Edwards ; it is but 
justice to say that of the remainder, many, if not most, are new 
in every sense of the word, and are exceedingly appropriate and 
useful. 

The style is absolutely comic at times, and there are passages 
which do not comport with the dignity of science ; and yet the book 
is very instructive, the information conveyed is very correct, the 
admissions unusually and praiseworthily candid ; and Dr. Lawson 
does borrow cuts from M. Milne-Edwards, so does everybody 
else ; if one does make a new diagram, everybody prigs it that 
wants it, so no valid objection can be made to a book for a 





The old teacher of anatomy has departed from amongst | 


affect those of the arm and leg as well as those of the face and chest ? 
This is a very fair query, and I admit is the one most difficult to 
answer. Possibly because it flows into the nerves of the face and 
respiratory organs more readily than it could pass into the lower 
nerves, and so affect the limbs; and it is familiar to all of us that 
when there is an exuberance of the jocular laughing force, it does 
affect the limbs also, as exhibited in that tendency to throw up the 
arms and legs when— 


* O’er all the ills of life victorious.’ 
The laughter which results from physical tickling would come under 
the category of reflex actions; and as we cannot explain it, we shall 
leave it, along with many other vital phenomena enjoying that phy- 
siological limbo.” 
Even bare anatomical details serve as pegs to hang the doctor's 
humour on :— 


** Between the chest and hips we have a column of bone which 


re De | supports the former, and rests upon another that we shall speak of 
death he had completed the revision of the present edition, but | 


_ Aldermanic race were not this region capable of distension ? 


practice that everybody follows. If we think the diction sometimes | 


inclines to vulgarity, there are hundreds who would consider it 
amusing, and we will not say it is not. What Paul de Kock is to 
literature, Dr. Lawson may be, if he pleases, to science, and there 
is no law to prevent a manual of physiology from containing 
passages as funny as any in the “ Jour de Campagne.” Let us take 
his paragraph on laughter as a sample of his peculiar vein. The 
way in which laughter is produced nobody knows, — that is a fact. 
Jokers will think this statement rather paradoxical. So did Dr. 
Lawson ; for he had scarcely let the words slip before he picked 
them up. There was a latent pun in them, so he did not score 
them out :— 


**The way in which laughter is produced has not been clearly made 
out ; although, doubtless, this very statement, from its apparent un- 
truthfulness, may excite a smile. Granted, we know how to make a 
friend langh; we may tickle his ribs with our fingers, or his fancy 
with a joke; but we cannot tell why it is that he laughs, after all. 
The most plausible explanation is this: a good joke gives rise at 
once to an idea, and this to a certain quantity of nervous force, 
more or less, according to the temperament of the recipient. This 
nervous force, having been developed, must be expended, and the 
expenditure may take place in one of two modes :—firstly, in 
developing a series of new ideas till it is exhausted—this is the effect 
upon a thoughtful man of a nervous temperament; secondly, by 
being transmitted to the muscles, and calling them into play as in 
laughing. But you will say, if I relate a funny anecdote to a man 
who does not laugh is. he therefore thoughtful? No, he may be @ 
man of lethargic turn, and your tale has developed no nervous force 
at all. Why does not the nervous force, when carried to the muscles, 





| contain up to 4 per cent. of sulphate of lime. 





presently. This column is composed of five vertebra, which are 
like our model, with this difference: their ribs and front pieces are 
not bony, but of a sinewy, or flexible description. It would be singu- 
larly unfortunate were there osseous ribs in this situation, for within 
lie the stomach and intestines; and oh! what would become of the 
Nature, 
foreseeing the future advancement of the gastronomic art, has wisely 
provided against the horrible contingencies that might arise, if a man’s 
belly were boxed in bones.” 


But the doctor is not always funny. Sometimes he is sober and 
serious, and always evidently in earnest. Let us bring a sample of 
his better style forward :— 


‘“We have taken albumen, soda, and iron, and made, by artificial 
means, an albuminate of iron. In the first place we pass through 
this carbonic acid, and it assumes a greenish red colour; and in the 
next we expose it to the action of the atmosphere, and find it has 
received a ruddy hue; therefore, we conclude—and I think not un- 
fairly—that the change of colour in the blood is due to the influence 
of carbonic acid upon the albuminate of iron, which it contains. 

The opposite school of physiologists asserts that the cause is a 
physical one, and not chemical; that in the venous blood the 
corpuscles become swollen, and, by breaking the light which tra- 
verses them, appear dark, whilst in arterial blood they shrivel up, 
and appear lighter in colour. This is a mere supposition, unsupported 
by actual observation. Both sides agree in this : that their office is 
to carry the pure air (oxygen) from the lungs to the different portions 
of the body, and bring away to the lungs from the distant regions, 
the effete gas (carbonic acid), resulting from the decay of the 
system. 

MC It is thought that the blood corpuscles live but for a very short 
period, and it has been computed that at every beat of the heart 
twenty millions of these little organisms cease to exist. How few 
think that there are bells within their bosoms tolling the death-knell 
of so many living beings! ” 


Dr. Lawson declares his book was not addressed to the man of 
science ; therefore we have no right to criticise from that point of 
view. There is, as he says, a large class which, not professedly 
scientific, is glad to profit by the gleanings from the great field of 
biology, and for this class his book has been written. We will 
say this much for it, that, although we object to funny science and 
to loose phraseology, no one will peruse its pages without gather- 
ing some amount of information, and many subjects for further 
contemplation ; and as there are some dogs that might be spared 
the fate assigned in the proverb to the slandered members of the 
canine species, so there are some popularizers of modern science 
who might deservedly be saved from the fate we would un- 
hesitatingly inflict upon the most incompetent class of mere 
purveyors of that kind of reading. 








M. Hueveny has read at the Academy of Strasbourg an account of his 
researches on the chemical composition and the properties of drinkable 
waters. In his paper he passed under review the acids met with, either 
free or combined. Sulphuric acid scarcely exists in the animal economy, 
and not at all in the bones of men in their normal state; but the 
fact should not be lost sight of that the bones of rickety individuals 
Nitric acid, too, forms 
no portion of any organic tissue; it enters exceptionally into some 
human caleuli. Hydrochloric acid enters into the composition of the 
gastric juice in the free state; its physiological function is to dissolve 
the albuminous substances and the tissues yielding gelatine, and to 
transform them into liquids which can be easily absorbed. Phosphoric 
acid enters into the composition of the bones, the muscles, and 
nearly all the organic liquids associated with lime and magnesia, 
and alkaline bases. Carbonic acid and silica are the only acids, 
that ordinarily exist in a free state in water. The first forms inces- 
santly in our tissues, and exists in large proportions in our blood. 
The volume, however, of this acid contained in water (on the average 
30 cubic cent. per litre), is so small that one cannot think it plays 
any appreciable part. Vanguelin and Chevreul have found a very 
small quantity of silica in the hair and beard, and in wool. Fluorine, 
iodine, and bromine enter into water in the saline state, but in such 
feeble quantities that it is hard to discover them. Fluorine makes a 
portion of the osseous tissue and the enamel of the teeth. Jodine 
and bromine especially, have been the subjects of much discussion, 
for they are powerful modificators of the animal organization, and 
act inextremely minute doses, as has been shown by the numerous 
researches of past years upon the existence of these bodies in the 
waters and air. 
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RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS.* 
[Szconp Norice.] ; 


WE proceed briefly to illustrate the remaining principles on 
which, as we have said, M. Renan compiles his strange “ Life of 
Jesus.” 

III. We say, then, that having got rid, by one summary, com- 

rehensive assumption of the whole supernatural elements of the 
Teena M. Renan by no means stops there. He rejects a great 
deal more ; and then, out of the small residuum of facts which he 
has left, proceeds to build his fancy edifice. The reason for which 
he rejects much that is non-miraculous is obvious enough ; he 
feels that it is too vitally implicated with the primitive character 
of the old Gospels to be retained. The stones are so squared and 
chiselled (so to speak), as to fit into the original structure, and into 
thatalone. A large part, therefore, of the history he simply rejects, 
just as he does miracles and prophecy ; what he retains he deals 
with much as he pleases,— altering, dislocating, misinterpreting, 
taking the literal metaphorically, and the metaphorical literally,— 
as best suits his purpose. The few stones which he chooses for his 
new fabric out of the old, are new wrought ; their angles rounded 
off, their ornaments chipped away, their position inverted, as the 
exigencies of the new architect may require. The whole process 
resembles nothing so much as what we have sometimes seen when 
the venerable ruins of some ancient castle or monastery have been 
resorted to, as a quarry, whence to select the materials for some 
peasant’s cottage. A few of the stones are selected from the 
ancient pile, chipped and rough-hewn as fancy pleases, placed 
in any position,—the old face in, or the old face out,—just as it 
happens. The result is a tenement very small, very dark, very 
clumsy, very smoky, and about as like the original, from which the 
materials have been in part supplied, as a hovel is like a palace. 


A single specimen of the way in which the dire exigencies of his 
main principle,—the utter extrusion of the supernatural'in all its 
forms, and all that is implicated with it,—compel M. Renan to 
deal with his materials, will be found in his account of the relations 
between Christ and John the Baptist. The reader will there see 
that there is hardly a fact in the Gospels that is not denied, 
inverted, or perverted, just to suit the necessities of our new 
rédacteur of the evangelic history. The Gospel says that John 
came to “prepare the way of the Lord, Any to make straight 
his paths ;,"—M. Renan says that Christ’s “relations with John 
rather made the young prophet of Nazareth deviate from 
his course,” though Christ | mee some important acces- 
sories of his religious system” from him. The Evangelist says that 
John preached “repentance, and works meet for repentance.” 
M. Renan says that he does not seem to have had, even in germ, 
the grand idea of that which constitutes the triumph of Jesus— 
“the idea of a pure religion” (p. 103). The Evangelists say that 
Christ had not entered on His public work till after His baptism 
= John ; M. Renan says that He had, for John at once recognized 

im and bade Him welcome (pp. 104-5). Of course this is said to 
obviate that revelation of the Messiah to John on which the Evan- 








gelist insists ; though why M. Renan did not, while he was about | 


it, also deny (which he might just as easily do) the statement that 
John did at once recognize Jesus, it may be hard for M. Renan to 
say. The Gospel says that John declared himself unworthy to 
baptize Christ, that he “needed rather to be baptized by Him.” 


M. Renan says that, there being no great difference in the age of | 


the “two young enthusiasts,” John, recognizing in Christ “a spirit 


analogous to his own,” received him without any personal arriére | 


pensée” (p. 106). John again and again acknowledged the 
immeasurable te gg of Christ, whose “ shoelatchet he was 
not worthy to unloose ;” M. Renan says that Jesus acknowledged 
John’s superiority during the whole time He was with him, and 
“* developed His own genius with timidity ;” that “for some weeks 
or months, Jesus, in spite of His profound originality, was the 


more ancient mockers, M. Renan sometimes clothes him), all in 
tatters, we shall see by and by. 

IV. It was observed that resolute preconceptions of the character 
of Christ will enable a critic like our author, either to expunge 
a great part of the Evangelical materials, or reduce their 
value to zero. It is thus, as we have said, that by one ae 
stroke M. Renan gets rid of the “discourses” of the fourth 
Evangelist, as easily as, on another account, he does of the 
miracles of all the four. Conformably with the “ necessary 
laws” of Christ’s development, it is, of course, impossible, according 
to M. Renan, that he should have talked so much orthodox 
theology as John has recorded ; and he must be saved from that 
imputation, though poor John, in the critical struggle, absolutely 
goes to the bottom. In fact, M. Renan’s account of John and his 
Gospel deserves of itself to be called a special revelation, though 
we admit it is indebted in sundry points to the elder “ apocalypse” 
of Strauss. It seems that John, so far from deserving to be the 
“beloved” disciple, must have been very much the reverse. Accord- 
ing to M. Renan, he was, in his old age, very angry that more pro- 
minence had not been given to him in the other gospels ; and so 
took care to give the world before he left it a gospel of his own, in 
which he should make a better figure (p. 28). “ After the death of 
James, his brother John remained the sole heir of those intimate 
“ souvenirs,” of which these two apostles were the depositaries, by 
the confession of all” (p. 28). Now how he uses these “memories” 
our author gives us a very distinct idea; “ When an old man,” says 
he, “John wrote upon his Master this absurd (bizarre) Gospel, 
which yet includes such precious information,” (how we can know 
what is “ precious information,” if M. Renan’s view of the contents 
of this gospel, and the character of its author be correct, we are not 
told), “ but in which, in our judgment, the character of Jesus is, 
upon many points, falsified. The nature of John was too vigorous 
and too profound to bend itself to the impersonal tone of the first 
Evangelists. He was such a biographer of Jesus as Plato was of 
Socrates. Accustomed to revolve his remembrances with the 
feverish restlessness of an enthusiastic soul, he transformed his 
Master while he endeavoured to paint Him,’—(considering 
M. Renan’s own transformations, we must say he is rather 
hard on John),—“and sometimes gives us reason to suspect 
(unless other hands have tampered with his work), that a perfect 
good faith was not always his rule and law in the composition 
of this singular writing” (pp. 156, 7). Poor John! with bad 
memory, and bad faith, and “inquiétude febrile,” much jealousy, 
and irritable vanity, no wonder that he wrote what we cannot rely 
upon. In order to make the confusion of his Gospel still greater, 
M. Renan, in the preceding page, resolves the above doubt, and 
thinks that “ the school of John did re-touch his Gospel after him.” 
The only wonder is that M. Renan should be able, with infallible 
instinct, to pick out from this “ Evangile bizarre,” the “ precious 
information ” which, he says, it contains ; but he does so upon the 
same perfectly arbitrary principles of which we have said so much ; 
that is, he takes what pleases him, and leaves what pleases him 
not. But, strangely enough, that is sure to please him which can 
be represented as diminishing the grandeur of the “Sublime 
Person ” he avows such profound admiration of. 

The next two principles (V. and VI.), which greatly facilitate 
the task of writing a new gospel, and which M. Renan has often 
found of singular use, may be illustrated together, as in fact they 
often involve one another. Thus :— 

A single passage, though the interpretation be ever so inconsis- 
tent with that of others, and imperatively needing to be compared 


| with them, is often relied upon alone, though why our author 


imitator of John” (p. 107) ;+ that the “ superiority of John was too | 


undisputed for Christ (still but little known) to dream of contesting 


it” (p. 108). And so on to the end of Christ’s “relations” to the | 


Baptist. 


rofessed materials of his history will be sufficient for the reader. 
he Gospel declares that Jesus recognized Nathaniel and Peter, 
and knew the previous history of the Samaritan woman, in 
virtue of his preternatural insight. Of course, this must be got 
rid of, no matter at what cost to the character of Christ ; and so 
M. Renan tells us,—“That Jesus sometimes made use of an 
wnnocent(!) artifice, which Joan of Arc alsoemployed. He affected 


to know some secrets of those he wished to gain, or rather he | 
recalled to them some circumstance dear to their heart. It is thus | 


that he touched Nathaniel, Peter, the Samaritan woman. Dissem- 
bling the true cause of his power, he let it be believed, just to 
satisfy the notions of the time (which he in general fully shared), 
that a revelation from on high had disclosed to him their secrets, 
and opened their hearts to him” (p. 162). 

With illustrations of this convenient method of contradicting 
and inverting the Gospel history, we might fill whole columns. 
How M. Renan’s damaging criticisms bear on his magniloquent 
eulogies of Christ, and leave that “purple robe ” (with which, like 





* Ernest Renan; Vie de Jésus. Troisiéme Edition. Paris. 1963, 
t On the same page, M. Renan thus generalises this statement—though on what 
he founds the charge it is difficult to say :—“ Jesus,” he tells us, “ through his whole 


eourse yielded much to opinion, and adopted many things that were not in his way, 
or for which he cared little, because they were popular /” 





should arbitrarily assume one only as authentic, it is difficult to say ; 
even that is often not cited, but a simple reference made to it in 
the margin. In other cases, a statement is ventured on the mere 
faith of this convenient “ fallacy of reference” (as Whately would 
call it), though, on turning to the passage, one finds it utterly im- 
possible to see the relevance of the citation. In other cases, a 
damaging trait (as it is made to appear) is, without scruple, taken 
from an insulated passage of one or other of the Evangelists, though 
all the circumstances that introduce, accompany, and explain it, 


A few more specimens of this easy way of manipulating with the | are disregarded as plainly unhistoric. Why our author should 


suppose he can implicitly depend on one statement, while he rejects 
all the rest that are implicated with it, or explanatory of it, does 
not appear ; unless we are to assume, as a canon of his criticism, 
that any incident or trait that can be turned to the discredit of 
Christ is undoubted history, whatever else be rejected as “ mythical.” 
We proceed, as before, to adduce some examples of these allega- 
tions. 

The Gospel tells us that “Jesus was subject to his parents.” 
M. Renan says that the legend is pleased to exhibit him “ from 
his infancy in revolt against paternal authority,” and refers to 
Luke ii. 42, and following verses,—in which passage the very 
correction of any such interpretation is given! “It is certain, at 
all events,” says M. Renan, “that the parental relations were of 
very little consequence to him.” If it were so, it is not, we fear, 
much to the credit of M. Renan’s “Hero.” However, according 
to our author, Christ only treated his parents as he did every one 
else. “Jesus,” he says, “like all men exclusively occupied with 
an idea, took little account of the ties of blood.” 

Again, M. Renan wishes to show that Jesus was a Communist. 
“Community of goods was for some time the rule of the new 
society. Avarice was the capital sin. Now it is necessary par- 
ticularly to remark that the sin of ‘avarice, against which Christian 
morality was so severe, was then simple attachment to property. 
In order to be a disciple of Jesus, the first condition was that a 
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man should sell all his property and give it to the poor. Those 
who recoiled from this extremity were not admitted into the 
community” (p. 173). Whether M. Renan’s eulogies of Christ are 
worth anything, when, according to him, so many absurdities attach 
to his teaching, we shall consider by-and-by. We merely remark 
here, that he has chosen to ignore all the passages which distinctly 
show that this interpretation is absurd. He has, indeed, paraded 
three references in the margin, as if to confirm it ; bat all the three 
refer to the same identical incident as given by the three synop- 
tists ; namely, the story of the rich young man who challenged 
the uttermost proof of his being willing to do anything to “ obtain 
eternal life.’ The three references, therefore, thus paraded are 
but one and the same witness, going out at one door and in at 
another. Meantime, M. Renan utterly ignores the many passages 
in which it is clear that Christ did not enjoin community of 
property on his followers. 

In the Gospels themselves Christ everywhere supposes that there 
will always be the poor, and enjoins the rich to remember them 
accordingly. He does not contemplate the day when there would 
be “neitherrich nor poor,’—as there would not be on the supposition 
of an absolute community of property ; he acquiesces in Zaccheus’ 


giving half his goods to feed the poor as a fruit of repentance and | 





token of sincerity, and does not tell him he must surrender the | 


whole. The rich Joseph of Arimathea was still rich after the 
crucifixion. Martha was anxious to make him a sumptuous feast ; 
but, though he chides her too busy cares, he does not chide her for 
wasting the common fund. In no case did he lay down this 
surrender of property as a condition of being a disciple. 

M. Renan will perhaps reply: “ But Zaccheus, Joseph of 
Arimathea, and who can tell how many more of them, and the 
things attributed to them, are probably mythical and legendary.” 
And we reply: Who shall tell us, then, that the texts which seem 
to M. Renan to prove that Christ taught “communism” are the 
only things relating to the subject that are not legendary? Why 
should he not take both or neither ? Why, above all, should he in 
this, as in so many instances, take just the passages which damage 


| such matters!” 


the reputation for wisdom, and even common sense, of that very | 


“ Jesus ” whom he affects to admire so intensely ? 

Similar observations apply to his treatment of the passages in 
which he pretends to find that it is the poor as such, not “the poor 
in spirit,” that are “ the children of the kingdom ; and the rich as 
such, not the wicked rich, that are excluded from it. He professes 
to discover this in the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 
‘“‘ This,” says M. Renan, “ was called at a later day the parable of 
‘Le Mauvais Riche ; but it is simply ‘the parable’ of the Rich 
Man.’ He is in hell because he is rich, because he does not give 
his goods to the poor, because he dines comfortably,—while others 
at his gates dine ill” (p. 175). 


Once more ; all the evangelists agree that the “last supper” 
included a special rite instituted on the night of the arrest. 
M. Renan thinks that it was just such a meal as Christ had 
often taken with His disciples before; and that, apart from 
Christ’s apprehensions, which Christ imperfectly imparted and 
His disciples “did not half comprehend, nothing extraordinary 
passed,” and that all the solemn significance which was afterwards 
attached to it is the work of legend. 

In short, there is no end of the instances that might be adduced 
of the perfectly arbitrary way in which M. Renan deals with his 
materials,—accepting and rejecting just at his pleasure ; though if 
such and such facts be accepted as historic, there is no reasor why 
he should not accept others connected with them. (We are now 
speaking of ordinary facts, and not of the miraculous.) If M. Renan 
says that he rejects the one because legendary, then, as we have so 
often said, how can he tell that the other, or that both, are not so? 
We repeat that we are utterly unable to perceive any principle of 
selection in our author’s method ; perhaps the one that would seem 
most intelligible is, that if M. Renan finds anything unfavourable 
to the Christ he professes to idolize, he is pretty sure to take that. 


VII. Of the seventh and last principle we need hardly cite 
any instances ; they are of perpetual occurrence. For example: 
“ The question is insoluble, owing to the contradictions of the docu- 
ments, and the little care which the Evangelist took to be exact in 
Luke “softens details, in the attempt to bring 
about a conciliation of different recitals ;” he “softens passages 
which might become embarrassing :” ‘ Many of the details of the 


_ recital (Luke i.), and, notably, what concerns the relationship of 


John the Baptist with Jesus, may be legendary ;” “ The parent 
thetical verse 2 (John iv.) may be a gloss added, or a later scruple 
of John correcting himself ;”—no reason being assigned for either 
one or the other! Such expressions as these are continually 
occurring, and, in point of fact, give all sorts of licence to this 
“ chartered libertine” of history. 

We must not close this part of our subject without giving two 
or three specimens of the way in which M. Renan can soar above 
all documents, and give us pure unadulterated fancies as facts. He 
tells us (p. 155) that Peter, James, and John “formed a sort of 
secret committee which Jesus calls together at certain moments, 
when he distrusted the faith and intelligence of the other disciples.” 
Where he learned that that was the reason of the “committee” is 
known only to M. Renan. He tells us that Christ “was no 
spiritualist, and had not the smallest notion of a soul separated 
from a body” (p. 128) ; “that he had no idea of civil government ; 
that it appeared to him simply an abuse” (p. 127); “ every magistrate 
appeared to him a natural enemy of the people of God” (wid) ; 
that, contrary to all tradition, “he was unquestionably” a very 


| handsome man; that this was a very important element of his 


We suppose few readers ever doubted that it is because the rich | 


man gave no portion of his goods to feed the poor—because he 
was a “Sir Giles Overreach,” and not because he did not become 
a “ Communist ”—that he is punished. Our author endeavours 
to strain the parable of “the Unjust Steward,” which he calls 
“bizarre,” into implying the same doctrine by an interpolation 
infinitely more “ bizarre.” * 

But, while thus representing Christ as blessing the poor as such, 
and cursing the rich as such, he finds that, “in moments less 
exaggerated,” Christ only enjoined the surrender of property as a 
counsel of perfection ; and here come in again his “ three witnesses 
rolled into one ;” 4.¢., the instance of the “rich young man;”—a 
case which it is a pity our author did not find might be thus 
limited before. Christ, then, it seems, blessed the poor as such, and 
condemned the rich as such, and so long as they persisted in being 
so. Now, we do not ask (what we shall consider presently) what is 
the bearing of all this on M. Renan’s eulogies of Christ? for if it be 
true, Christ was no moral teacher at all, but utterly confounded all 
moral distinctions, and was either the most silly or the most wicked 
of masters. But we want to know how it is that M. Renan does 
not compare the passages he thus perverts, with those in which it 
is made as plain as daylight that our Lord makes everything 
depend on moral distinctions. How is it he does not quote the 
words (which he can quote perversely enough, when he wants to 
show that Christ did not care a whit about kith or kin or any 


“ties of blood”) in which He tells us that He knows no disciple | ne i ; } 
| beginning to end; not a fact, nor the shadow of a fact, in the 


but him, “who doeth the will of God,” and that every such 
disciple is to Him as “ mother, sister, brother ?” 


If M. Renan says that these passages are all | . 
4 pall sass ep son oe egendary, how | the miracles completely legendary ; that something took place at 


shall we know that those he selects are not legendary also ? 

Again, our author says, “ The scene in Gethsemane, in harmony 
with that instinctive art which has presided over the editing of the 
synoptists, has been referred to the last night of Christ’s life, and 
to the moment of his arrest.” He doubts if that representation 
be true to fact, because John does “not enter into the same 
details” (p. 378). 

Wh y, after having dealt with John as he has, should he wonder 
at Jobn’s omission of anything? Yet he can here, as elsewhere, 


without a reason, prefer his authority to that of the three 
synoptists ! 








_” Of this incomparable specimen of M. Renan’s exegesis, we must not deprive 
tie reader :—‘‘ Sometimes the Master, more versed in the things of heaven than in 
those of earth, teaches a political economy more singular still. In an absurd 
parable, a steward is praised for having made friends among the poor, at the 
expense of his master, in order that the poor, in their turn, may introduce him into 
the ‘kingdom of heaven.’ The poor, in effect, as being the dispensers of this 
wala — receive — 4 = those who shall have given to them. A man 
ell-advised, thinking of the future, ought then +¢ i i 
word” (p. 174). g » oug 0 try to gain their good 





influence ; and that, “ par sa beauté pure et douce, il calma cette 
organization troublée” of Mary Magdalen (p. 152). The Gospel, 
indeed, says, in its rough and unceremonious way, that “Jesus cast 
seven devils out of her,” which, our theological euphuist says,“ meant 
that she was affected by nervous maladies.” He tells us that 
Jesus, “knowing nothing of the power of the Roman empire,” 
may at first have speculated as to whether he should attempt to 
establish the “kingdom of God by violence or by gentleness, by 
revolt or by patience.” “It may be,” he says, “that Jesus may 
have often revolved this question in the earlier period of his career, 
and may have been saved from it by seeing the disastrous issue of the 
insurrection of Judah the Gaulonite, whom he may have seen ;” 
in short, his statement is a whole sorites of “‘ peradventures,” with- 
out one iota of evidence for any one of them, and proving only 
that anything “ may be,” sooner than that M. Renan should learn 
the difference between fancy and history. 

He tells us, p. 316: “ Sometimes, one is tempted to think that 
Jesus, seeing in His own death a means of founding His king- 
dom, conceived a deliberate design of committing swicide,” 
though how this would have tended to secure the result, M. Renan 
forgets to explain. ‘‘ Sometimes,” he says, (speaking of the closing 
days of Christ’s life and “the frightful progress of His enthusiasm,”) 
* one would have said that He was out of His senses. The grand 
vision of the kingdom of God, always flaming before His eyes, 
turned His head” (p. 318). 

The account of the raising of Lazarus is a pure fancy-piece, from 


slightest degree sustains it. M. Renan thinks that the peculiarities 
of the narrative forbid us to suppose that “ this prodigy was one of 


Bethany, which was regarded as a resurrection.” He thinks that 
Lazarus was ill, that his sisters sent for Jesus, and that Jesus 
came; that the “joy of His coming” was such a cordial to 
Lazarus, that he was soon on the road to health. ‘ Perhaps,” says 
M. Renan, “ the ardent desire of closing the mouth of those who 
outrageously denied the Divine mission of their friend, led on 
these enthusiastic people beyond all bounds ;” and so, with 
another “ may be,” he supposes that, with Lazarus’ consent, his 
sisters may have popped him, “still pale from sickness, and in his 
, ua into the family vault.” He further supposes that 

esus may have desired to have a last look at the friend He had 
loved in life ; and so when the “stone was taken away,” Lazarus 
walked out! Thus, according to this new version of the affair, 
Jesus may, as it were, have been tricked into this pretende 
miracle, and only “ Lazarus and his sisters” responsible for this 
“pious fraud.” M. Renan does not, however, make the matter 
quite clear; for he says that, “as for Jesus, He was not alwa 
able, any more than St. Bernard or St. Francis d’ Assisi, to 
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rate the avidity of the crowd, and of His own disciples, for the 
marvellous” (pp. 361-2). Such are specimens of M. Renan’s licence 
of conjecture, in transforming and supplementing the Gospel 
narratives. 

In short, having first reduced the Gospels to death’s door by his 
powerful drastic principle of “‘ no supernatural,” he still finds them, 
though reduced at most to half a dozen chapters each, too corpulent 
for his purpose ; and like Dr. Sangrado, when his patient is half- 
dead with depletion and inanition, still calls for more bleeding, 
purging, and hot water. When at length the Gospel narrative is 
reduced to skin and bones, all but of ghostly proportions, and in 
articulo mortis, he clothes again his skeleton with some semblance 
of flesh by magical rites of criticism, and convulses it into a 
sort of galvanic life by arts of historic necromancy. 

But now, the first and last question which would naturally be 
suggested by such a style of criticism is this :—If a man rejects 
ninety-nine hundredths of an ancient document at one fell swoop 
as utterly incredible ; and alters, inverts, rejects, and substitutes at 
pleasure, in the remaining hundredth, what proof can he give us 
that his version of the facts is history at all? Must we not tell 
such a writer as M. Renan, that though he scorns “ prophecy,” it 


is evident he holds by “ divination?” Plainly, if we regard the | SP : Ss = Bien 
7 y | with palm groves, villages, cities, and temples standing like islands 


only documents which profess to hand down to us any remote 
transaction as incredible for the most part, and dubious and 
uncertain for the remainder, we ought simply to say that we know 
nothing about it, and be content to remain in ignorance. To 
reconstruct the history by mere fancy and conjecture, which is 
what M. Renan attempts in this romance, under the ambitious title 
of “ Vie de Jésus,” is ridiculous. 

It is in vain, therefore, that M. Renan puts such pretended 
parallels as the following :— 


** Suppose, ten or twelve years ago, three or four old soldiers of the 
Empire had set themselves to write the life of Napoleon from their 
own memories. It is clear that their recital would present numerous 
errors, strong discrepancies. One of them would put Wagram before 
Marengo ; another would say without hesitation that Napoleon chased 
from the Tuileries the Government of Robespierre; a third would 
omit expeditions of the highest importance; but one thing would 
certainly result with a high degree of truth,—that is the character of 
the hero; the impression he made on those about him. In this sense, 
such popular histories are worth more than ordinary history ; we may 
say as much for the Gospels’”’ (pp. 44, 45). 


The pretended parallel is altogether illusory ; for everything in 
such a case depends on the amount of legendary and dubious 
matter that is to be rejected, and the amount of facts to be 
retained. 

The true parallel would be, to suppose that the presumed 
histories of Napoleon are such, that in all of them nine facts out 
of ten, and those the most important, are to be rejected at once, 
as per se incredible; that the battles of Marengo and Wagram 
never took place at all, or were insignificant skirmishes, occurring 
no one knows when or where, and which myth had transformed and 
glorified into great victories ; that the battle of Waterloo was a 
victory of Napoleon, not a defeat ; that it took place after his invasion 
of England—which history pretended had been only threatened— 
and not in the Netherlands, but in England itself; that the whole 
episode of St. Helena is to be esteemed legendary ; and that the 
great Emperor really died in the fulness of years, glory, and 

onour ; lastly, that even the minor facts that may be retained out 





of “this strange eventful history,” must be readjusted perpetually, | 


as to time, place, and circumstances, by some such adroit criticism 
as M. Renan brings to bear on the Gospel narratives—showing how 


such and such facts cannot be admitted, because awkwardly com- | 


plicated with facts already rejected as incredible; that from 
“necessary laws of development,” such and such others must have 
belonged to a different period of Napoleon’s life :—if all this, we 
say, and more, had to be done in order to “reconstruct” the history 
of Napoleon, the question is, What value would any mortal man 








unattempted ; the history of the past—totally different from what 
it has hitherto been supposed to be—may be had ad libitum, 
M. Renan scornfully rejects the very notion of the ancient prophecies 
of the future ; yet if his book be true, he has really performed the 
very feat he deems impossible, only for bygone instead of coming 
ages. If nota prophet of the future, he is—if we may be par- 
doned the Hibernicism—a prophet of the past. 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


THE question, where and in what manner does the Nile spring to 
light, has been repeated by mankind during three thousand years. 
Has any satisfactory answer yet been given to it? Herodotus, 
while travelling in Egypt, where he represented the scientific 
curiosity of his countrymen beholding the great river rise annually, 
spread east and west so as to convert the whole valley into a lake, 


in the midst of the water, and then after drenching and ferti- 
lising the land retire slowly to its bed, experienced a strong desire 
to learn where the source or sourees of the stream lay, and in what 
way its periodical increase and flooding were to be accounted for. 
No one, however, could impart to him the information he sought, 
but one of the priests of Neith, at Sais in the Delta, repeated to 
him in a half mythical, half scientific speech what was then 
believed in Egypt concerning the creator of the country. He 
carried the historian’s imagination far into the interior, where 
he suffered clouds and darkness to descend upon it, so that through 
the narratives and fables of the Euterpe no distinct and positive 
idea could be conveyed to the Hellenes. 

Under the Macedonian princes of Egypt faint efforts were 
made to push scientific research into the heart of Africa ;- but 
these, like the attempts of the Persian Cambyses and those of the 
old Egyptian kings, ended in failure. The pupil of Seneca, 
when Egypt was a province of the Roman empire, despatched two 
centurions with orders to tear off the veil in which the Nile, like 
Isis, had so long wrapped its head. But the old river craftily 
baffled the explorers, and condemned them to carry back nothing 
but disappointment to their imperial master. 

At length, however, a man arose at Alexandria, who by patience 
and protracted inquiry carried on through a series of years, and 
embracing a field extending from the Gulf of Siam to the Atlantic 
Ocean, accomplished what neither the Persian kings, the successors 
of Alexander, nor the emperors of Rome could achieve. This 
man was Claudius Ptolemzus, who learned, not indeed by per- 
sonal travel, but by interrogating merchants and the leaders of 
caravans, that the fountains of the Nile are lakes lying near or 
under the equator. 

This in brief is the history of all that the ancients knew or did 
towards discovering the sources of the Nile. With what the 
moderns have effected we are more familiar. Africa has been 
traversed in innumerable directions, and a long list of enterprising 
travellers from the north, from the east, from the west, from the 
south, have left various tracks leading towards the mountains 
of the moon marked with their bones. 

Mohammed Ali Pasha of Egypt, who had previously equipped 
several expeditions into the interior, sent Suhman Kashef and 
Selim Capitan with five or six large vessels, manned by motley 
crews, black, white, and tawny, to explore the course of the 
Bahr-el-Abiad in 1840. Two or three Frenchmen and one German 
accompanied this expedition. Werne, the Teutonic adventurer, 


_ has published a highly-interesting narrative of the proceedings of 


attach to any such “reconstruction?” Considerably less, we | 
fancy, than even to that of M. Thiers, who has a tolerable faculty | 


of reconstruction too, but not for a moment to be compared with 
that which M. Renan has displayed in his “Roman de Jésus.” 


No doubt, in investigating the facts of any history there are | 


various degrees of evidence to which we shall do well to take 
heed, and not suppose (as M. Renan justly says), that we have no 
history at all, merely because we meet with some contradictions, 
discrepancies, or points hard to be reconciled. But it is a question 
of degree, just as it ‘is a question how much light will enable a 
man to see. We can see plainly enough in the daylight, and we 
can see tolerably even in twilight ; but in utter darkness we can 
see nothing. In such darkness, though made, we confess, by 
shutting his own eyes, M. Renan “dreams a dream.” and then 
calls it, “ Vie de Jésus.” 

There is an advanced school of critics who venture to promise 
us, under the reign of “ positive science,” and in virtue of those 
“ laws of necessary ret epee ” of all phenomena, physical and 
social, which it is to unfold,—that the time will come when men 
will be able to write future history ; history will be a “ science,” 
and there is to be a prevision of it. We have as yet seen but little 
promise of that happy epoch ; but in writing the history of the 
past, under similar conditions,—showing that this or that could not 

ave happened though uniformly accredited, and that this or that 
must have happened though never hitherto heard of,—in this style 
of writing we say we have many proficients, and none greater 
than M. Renan. The history of the future is still unhappily 





the Turks, tinged however with strong prejudices, and betraying a 
resolute determination to depreciate both them and their efforts. 
No one who has studied the characteristics of the Nile in Egypt, 
Upper Nubia, and Dongola, would be prepared for the aspect it 
presents beyond Kartum, where it more resembles the leadin 
stream of some new country than the main artery of a om 
where civilization once flourished. Instead of being confined by 
solid banks, studded with human habitations, and cultivated for 
the production of human food, it often looks like a huge puddle in 
a morass, choked up by rushes, reeds, and fungus trees, whose 
growth is more rapid than the rise of the waters, and which decay 
and crumble into earth in an equally brief space of time. Here and 
there the floods diffuse themselves farther than the eye can reach, 
between trees, shrubs, and the matted stems of plants, particularly 
the lotus, whose large cups and tabulated leaves lie in myriads 
upon the surface, red, yellow, snow white, and green. At wide 
intervals, rivers of great magnitude pour into this sluggish stream, 
whose depth varies from two to six or seven fathoms, so that the 
mass of waters flowing northwards from the mountains of the 
moon, and consumed in great measure by evaporation and infil- 
tration, must indeed be prodigious. 

In some parts of its course, the Bahr-el-Abiad quenches the 
thirst of numerous black tribes, intermingled with persons of 
Arab origin, whose pointed huts distributed in hamlets or villages 
dot the landscape like so many haycocks. Some of these scattered 
populations are Mohammedans, who have their saints and Imams, 
and send annually pilgrims to Mekka, while others are still 
plunged in the darkness of Paganism, though when allured by the 
aspect of piastres to aid the sailors of the expedition in towing 
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the Dadbies, they will cheerfully join in the ery of “ Allah, Allah, 
ya Mohammed,” which is equivalent to a profession of Islamism. 

The windings, doublings, advances, and retreats of the Mzander 
are nothing to those of the White Nile. In ascending towards 
its source, you sail now towards the rising, now towards the 
setting sun, now you plunge towards the equator and now 
towards the North Pole. Soon after passing the ninth 
parallel of latitude, you begin to discover the vapoury 
summits of mountains in the distance, and feel that you are 
approaching the far-famed regions of the moon—the land rises, the 
banks of the river become distinctly defined and solid, signs of 
cultivation everywhere appear, villages multiply on the landscape, 
and the whole country far and near is enlivened by the smoke of 
hearth-fires and swarming with population. In this way you 
proceed to within four degrees of the shores of Lake Nyanza, where 
a rocky reef stretching across the bed of the Nile, with but one 
narrow gap in it, terrified the leaders of Mohammed Ali’s expe- 
dition, who, though there was then water sufficient to float the 
vessels through, pretended there would not be depth enough in the 
channel to do for them the same kind office when they returned. 
This, therefore, was the utmost bourne of their explorations, though 
Werne insinuates that the true cause of their stopping short was 
not so much the anticipated sinking of the Nile, as fear of the 
natives who thronged in multitudes to the banks, where they 
indulged in war dances, brandishing their weapons, shouting, 
vociferating, and filling the air with their menacing yells. 

All this was known to Messrs. Burton and Speke, when in 1857 
they left Zanzibar, for the purpose of exploring equatorial Africa. 
They had heard of the mighty cluster of lakes, including the 
Nyanza, the Tanganyika, and what is called the Sea of Uzige ; 


and in one or more of these fully expected to discover the source | 
or sources of the Nile. The course of this river, as laid down by | 


Selim Capitan and M. Arnaud, appeared to point towards Nyanza, 
which convinced Captain Speke, when Mr. Burton’s illness com- 
pelled them to abandon the expedition, that the Nyanza must be 
the great reservoir of the Nile. Being a man of fixed ideas, he 
returned to Europe, and having persuaded the authorities of the 
Geographical Society to adopt his views, went back, in company 
this time with Captain Grant, to the scene of his former explora- 
tions, for the purpose of establishing the theory he had framed in 
his own mind. Ptolemy nearly eighteen hundred years before had 
maintained that the great African river flows out of two separate 
lakes. And it is possible that when the source of the Bahi-el- 
Ghazal shall have been discovered, this may be found to be the 
case ; but if the respective levels of Tanganyika and Gondokoro 
are correctly stated—the former 1,800, the latter 2,000 feet above 
the ocean—some other lake must be sought for as the head of the 
western branch. An intelligent native merchant having skirted 
the northern shores of the Tanganyika, maintained that a river 
there flows out of it, and directs its course towards the Equator. 
Other accounts represent the lake as inclosed in that part by a 
chain of mountains at least 6,000 feet in height, and it is on their 
northern slope that Mr. Burton believes the Kitangulé to take its 
rise. Now, as we shall afterwards show, the Kitangulé is the 
Nile. 

Captain Speke on quitting Zanzibar directed his course consider- 
ably to the west of Nyanza, in the expectation of falling in with a 
creek of that lake ; but instead discovered a new lake, the Uzige, 
out of which, or through which, the Kitangulé flows. It is pro- 
bable that when Captain Speke shall have methodised and arranged 
his materials, and presented the public with a new map in harmony 
with all the information he possesses, much of the obscurity which 
now envelops the equatorial lake regions will be removed. At 
present it is all but impossible to comprehend the Captain’s 
reasoning, or to accept his topography. His great service consists 
in strongly exciting public curiosity, and directing it towards the 
lake regions in the Mountains of the Moon ; but his language is 
sometimes so vague, while his assertions are so bold, that we are 
unmercifully perplexed to decide what he has or what he has not 
not discovered. At one time we find him affirming that he has 
traced the Nile from head to mouth, though afterwards, when 
descending to details, he acknowledges that it was only in imagina- 
tion, since at the Karuma Falls he was constrained to quit its 
banks, and travel a considerable distance by land, while the river 
careering through the unknown region of the West was left to 
shift for itself. Here, then, we perceive that the assertion that he 
traced its course from head to mouth is incorrect. Again, has he 
ever seen its head? We have his own testimony that he has not. 
That the river which flows out of Nyanza Lake will probably be 
found to be the Nile is what we are quite willing to grant ; but we 
are equally disposed to believe that the great river which flows 
into it from the west through a channel 240 feet in breadth, with 
a current of four miles an hour, is also the Nile. According to 
Captain Speke’s own statement, the Kitangulé, where it joins the 
Nyanga, is quite as large as the Tubiri or Nile, when it escapes 
from it at the Ripon Falls. Why, therefore, should Captain Speke 
assume that he has discovered the source or the sources of the 
Nile? Assuredly the Nyanza Lake is not to be so considered : it 
gives ) forth only what it receives—that is, the drainage of those 
vast 1nountains, some of the peaks of which, 10,000 feet in height, 
Captain Speke saw from the King’s palace in Karagwe, to the 
rage of which they lie. If he desires to go down to posterity 
4s the discoverer of the Nile’s source or sources, he will have to 
returr to Karagwe, and follow up to its head the river Kitangulé, 
which \drains the Luero-lo-Uzige, together with many other lakes, 
of some of which perhaps Captain Speke has never yet heard. If 














the Kitangulé were an insignificant affluent of the Nyanza, we 
should attach no great importance to the discovery of its source. 
But it is to this river that the lake owes its principal supply of 
water. This river is as large as the Bahr-el-Abiad in many parts 
of its course ; it is probably fed by numerous tributaries, and flows 
along through a deeply sunk channel like a stupendous canal, 
bringing with it the watery contributions of whole kingdoms 
for the irrigation and fertilization of countries lying over 2,000 
geographical miles from the Ripon Falls to the Mediterranean. If 
the Royal Geographical Society desire to illustrate the hydrography 
of Central Africa, they must organize an expedition on a gran 
scale, supply its travellers with adequate funds to enable them to 
remain in the country long enough to explore leisurely all the 
great branches of the Nile, the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the two Sobats, the 
Giraffee, the Asua, the Kafu, the Luageri, and above all the 
Kitangulé. When this shall have been done, the sources of the 
Nile may be said to have been discovered, but not before. No one 
has beheld them—no one knows where they are. The Nyanza is a 
reservoir of water, into which one of the great arms of the Nile 
perpetually pours an inexhaustible supply ; but it yet remains to 
be ascertained whether that arm—we mean the Kitangulé—be the 
principal or not. Captain Speke fancied in 1858 that he had solved 
the problem of 3,000 years, and went back to Africa, not appar- 
ently to carry on further researches, but to demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of the theory he had broached. But he was told then as 
he is told now, that the Nyanza is not, and cannot be, the head of 
the Nile, since this river, before it reaches the lake, is known to 
traverse the whole kingdom of Karagwe, a distance of fifteen or 
twenty days’ journey, and how much longer its course may be 
remains to be found out. 

Even when the head of the Kitangulé shall have been sought 
for and discovered, we shall by no means be certain that the well 
spring of the Nile has been found; for though that noble river 
be a branch of the Nile, it would be necessary to follow the Sobat, 
the Geraoffee, the Asuia, but above all, the Bahr el Ghazal to their 
springs before we shall be in a condition to determine which of all 
these is the main stream. The effervescence of the scientific 
mind throughout Europe at the supposed unveiling of the heads 
of old Nile is therefore, to say the least of it, premature. It will 
require many a tough journey, many a conflict with African igno- 
rance and stubbornness, many a colloquy with Arab traders who 
go daily over the ground with which the geographers of Europe 
are so eager to familiarise themselves, to be able to confirm or 
overthrow the hypotheses of Ptolemy. Captain Speke is a very 
useful and enterprising traveller, and in traversing the African 
continent from Zanzibar to Alexandria he has done much. But 
he might have been convinced by the reasoning and representa- 
tions of Mr. Burton that he had not, as he imagined, accomplished 
the great work which the efforts of three thousand years have 
left incomplete. As far asthe outflow of the Nyanza was con- 
cerned very little remained to be done, since it seems to be gene- 
rally admitted that other travellers had advanced to within a hun- 
dred and eighty miles of the Ripon Falls ; but even of that short 
distance nearly one-half still remains covered with darkness. The 
Nile as of old still keeps its secret ; the most mysterious part of its 
course has not been explored. It will probably turn out, as we 
have said, that the stream which Captain Speke saw issue from 
the lake Nyanza is the genuine Nile, but of this we cannot 
pretend to be sure. It is in vain for Captain Speke to say as he 
did at Burlington House, that he traced this dark portion of the 
river’s course by the reports of the natives, for if such reports had 
been satisfactory he need not have been at the pains to visit 
equatorial Africa, since such reports were sufficiently rife before, 
and had been collected by others. 

Here, then, the question rests for the present. We do not know 
the source or sources of the Nile, one great branch of which— 
perhaps the main branch—fiows from a great distance into Lake 
Nyanza, traverses a portion of its surface, and then flows out of it 
just as the Shannon does through a series of lakes in Ireland, and 
just as the Rhone does through the Lake of Geneva. Had the 
explorers of the Bahr-el-Abiad been content with this sort of dis- 
covery, they might have made all Europe ring with their pzeans in 
1841, since they beheld the great river emerge from lake beyond 
lake, inferior of course in dimensions to the Nyanza, but sufficiently 
extensive to have satisfied an easy curiosity. It is by no means 
probable that the Nile owes any portion of its supply to the 
Tanganyika Lake, from the southern extremity of which flows the 
Marunga ; yet there are many circumstances which, being taken 
into account, may be said to prove that it is far from being im- 
possible. The elevation of the Nile’s bed at Kartum is only 1,200 
feet above the sea level ; to the left of its channel the land slopes 
away considerably towards the west. A native merchant affirmed 
that he saw a river issue from the lake’s northern extremity, and 
with his hand felt the set of the current. The elevation of the 
Tanganyika is from 1,800 to 2,000 feet, which would allow a fall of 
six or eight hundred feet for the water it might furnish to the 
Nile. But owing to the general elevation of the land between the 
latitude in which the Tanganyika lies, and Kartum, the existence 
of an adequate depression in the country lying west of Karagwe 
and Uganda is hardly to be reckoned upon. Besides, if the head 
of the Kitangulé lie as far to the south-west as we are persuaded it 
does, the course of that river would flow right aCTOss the channel 
assigned to the northern offspring of the Tanganyika. 

Geographers will now, we think, acknowledge that reasons have 
been assigned strong enough to justify us in refusing our assent to 
the propositions of Captain Speke, that Lake Nyanza is the source 
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of the Nile. Both he and Captain Grant have displayed great 
courage and perseverance, and have thrown much new light on a 
portion of the geography of the interior of Africa ; they deserve, 
consequently, all the credit due to intrepid and intelligent explorers ; 
but they will probably, upon calm consideration, themselves admit 
that the Nilotic problem has not yet been solved. Mr. Baker, 
whom our travellers met on their way down the river, convinced 
from their account that the well spring of old Nile had not been 
found, proceeded southwards in search of it, and it may possibly 
be reserved for him to clear up the great African mystery. 








HASTINGS. 


Or all the excursion trains which weekly carry their thousands 
from London to the sea-side, there is not one of similar length 
that runs through a more lovely district than the South-Eastern 
line through Tunbridge-wells to Hastings. Alternately through 
woods and between massive, jutting sand-stone rocks, bold and 
beautiful, and as romantic in their geological history as in 
their aspect—mighty freshwater deposits of the era of the 
gigantic reptiles when a vast river-delta spread over all the 
southern area of England, and even into Picardy—incessantly 
bursting from deep stone-cuttings into short, deep, open dells, 
luxuriant with heather and mantled with lofty trees, newly 
tinted in these crisp, bright autumnal days with the first ruddy 
and yellow hues of their fading foliage, the train rushes on. Past 
the memorable field where Harold fell, and Norman William won 
the English crown, until through a valley gap the fresh green sea 
appears crowned by the lofty promontory of Beachy Head ; then 
through two darksome tunnels, and we emerge upon the ancient 
cinque-port. Behind us the great gorge-like valley closed by lofty 
hills screening from the north and easterly winds, on the left the 
scraggy ruins of the old castle beetling grey and weird-like upon the 
frowning cliffs, in the hollow straight before us we pass into the 
town through a new and handsome street, in which red-brick vies 
with Portland cement, and to our mind carries off the palm. Other 
wide and recently built streets, with lofty-fronted shops, 
converge near the handsome Gothic memorial to the late Prince, 
and then directly before us is the shore. On the right is the 
magnificent Queen’s Hotel, with lofty walls of almost cliff-like 
altitude, recently erected at a cost of £60,000, and forming the 
eastern wing of Robertson-terrace, the houses of which are fit 
associates for its palatial grandeur. Right and left along the sea- 
front extends, for more than three miles, one continuous line of 
handsome houses, from the Stade of Hastings to the western 
extremity of the Marina of St. Leonards, backed by the most 
verdant grassy slopes and massive tawny cliffs. Far away to the 
west the eye glances over long, dark, lower lands dotted with 
Martello towers, to the lofty cloud-like distant form of Beachy 
Head. Everything near, around, and afar off is noble and 
beautiful ; everything looks the freshest of the fresh, and cleanest 
of the clean. But right under your nose the great ugly end of the 
drainage-sewer projects from the beach, looking worse, it is true, 
than it really is, for a smaller pipe conveys the worst sullage 
further off to beneath low-water on the sand. Why on earth are 
we always to have these horrid pipes brought right before us ? 
Here is Hastings, beautified at a cost of thousands upon thousands 
of pounds, built on a soil dry, sandy, and unexceptionable ; with a 
town-drainage as perfect as upon the present gravitation system can 
be constructed ; with its very sewage constantly and perpetually 
diluted and rendered innocuous by the unceasing energies of 
a steam-engine that incessantly pumps volumes of sea-water 
through their every vein and artery ; with its sewers scoured after 
every rain-fall with deluges of storm-waters from the surrounding 





large and numerous valleys, itself of really unusual architectural | 


and natural beauty ; with the purest air and water, and the best of 
situations ; with sheltered dales and lofty downs ; with enough of the 
ancient left to interest and charm, fit in every way to rank as the 
queen of our sonthern watering-places, and yet all this to be 
damaged by one filthy gush. We are very happy to say that the 
men of Hastings have thought about the matter, and that the 
municipal authorities are discussing the removal of this unsightly 
and unnecessary object. Hastings, as we remember it twenty years 
ago, was a picturesque, buta close, hot place that we were glad to get 
out of on a summer's day on to the fresh open beach at St. Leonards. 
Now the tables are turned, and New Hastings is as superior to 
St. Leonards as the reverse was then the case. And it must to 
the credit of Hastings be said, that it was one of the first of our 
watering-places to take sanitary arrangements in hand, that it has 
= attention to the improvements which time and experience 
ve suggested, and is still keeping its eyes open to what is going 
on, with the hope that the utilization of sewage may be soon so far 
practically proved possible, that that method may be adopted at 
the earliest period, and its own shores left as the sea naturally 
washes them. We cannot, under these circumstances. wish to 
dwell on a blot that will be soon erased. 
Hastings, like Brighton, lies all along the sea, with this dif- 
ference that it is not so long, and that its seaside line of street is 
thinner and more open to the circulation of the prevalent south- 
westerly breezes. Like Brighton, it has three outfalls: one to the 
far east, one to the far west, and one— soon to be, we hope, obli- 
terated — in the centre. At Brighton thefnatural fall is so much 
towards the central area that the engineer may have a reasonable 


| Oats... 9,673,728 
excuse for his objectionable exhibition, But at Hastings there is 
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no such necessity to be urged. It is just as easy to drain one way 
as another; the only point for attention being the direction of 
the tides and inshore currents ; and these may interfere, in this 
case, with the plan we have advocated in former articles, 
of alternately opening the outfall eastern with the flood, 
and the western with the ebb, so that the sewage emitted 
may flow always away from the intermediate line of town. It 
is, however, nearly off Hastings that the two Channel tides meet, 
and as neither has strength and impetus to run over the other, each 
must bend and go round. The consequence is, therefore, that here 
the flood runs west for an hour and a half before.high water; and 
if it did not commence to run east for the like time before low 


| water, we might get a gain of an hour and a half to the westwardly 
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movement, which, as the flood on this coast is five and the ebb 
seven, would be eight hours and a half. There is great difficulty in 
accurately ascertaining the inshore-currents of the Channel tides, 
because various winds not only affect the absolute quantity of 
water by impeding or aiding its flow according to their direc- 
tions, but they influence also, in a very serious degree for such 
considerations as the present the conditions of the sea-surface ; 
for it is evident, during strong breezes and gales there may be 
surface-movements very different from the set of the ordinary 
currents beneath ; and as there are two distinct portions of sewage, 
one heavy and sinking to the bottom, the other oily, light, and 
floating, the knowledge of surface-currents and wind-actions is 
quite as essential as that of the tidal courses. A dead dog, floated 
from the Rock-a-Nore outfall, was carried out to sea west-south- 
westward by the ebb-tide, and then brought back by the flood to 
within 100 yards from the same point. What did happen there 
might happen with the westwardly sewer off Warrior-square. Such 
occurrences are not likely, perhaps, to be common, because the long 
promontory of Beachy Head must set the currents well out ; but, on 
the other hand, the meeting of the tides may cause peculiar local 
phenomena. For these reasons we should suggest that consideration 
be given to the propriety of abolishing the westward as well as 
the middle outfall, and of sending everything out at the eastern 
one at Rock-a-Nore ; for from every outfall there will be, with the 
prevalent south-westerly winds, a scattering of the floating liquids 
for some short distance along the shore upon the eastern side ; and 
if any return took place of matters carried out to sea from the 
easternmost point, it would be on the unfrequented shore towards 
Ecclesbourne and beyond the most eastern extremity of the town. 

If we have spoken favourably, and deservedly so, of the general 
condition of Hastings, we cannot make ourselves very agreeable to 
St. Leonards. Within the length of a mile the beach is ruled 
with no less than ten little pipes, any one of which an old sauce- 
pan would block up effectually if it could get into it ; their open 
ends dribbling for three parts of the day dirty rills of water. We 
cannot say that these puny discharges are dangerous ; they are 
simply disgusting. St. Leonards was originally a little piece of 
Hastings, some thirty acres in extent, devoted to fashionable 
residences by Mr. Burton in 1828. The sooner it reverts to its 
more sensible parent the better. 





THICK AND THIN SOWING. 


Tue advantages of thin sowing have been agitated for many 
years past. Yet the question is still a subject of controversy, and 
still undecided in practice. Notwithstanding the multiplied facts 
that are continually occurring of the advantages of thin sowing, 
the advocates of the opposite system are still in a large majority. 
We propose to examine the question upon its merits, as determined 
by figures in the first instance, and then by comparing the general 
results of the two systems, 

We may assume as a principle that the average quantity of wheat 
used for seed is three bushels per acre; and, as good wheat is 
generally employed, that its weight is 631b. per bushel. This gives 
87 seeds per drachm, or 1,403,134 grains per bushel, avoirdupois 
weight. This, multiplied by 3, gives 4,209,408 grains of wheat ; 
and if we suppose each grain produces one ear containing the ordi- 
nary number of 32 grains, we should have 134,701,056 grains, or 
1,548,288 drachms, or 6,0481b., or 96 bushels, per acre. But the 
average of the kingdom is only 32 bushels, and double that 
quantity—say 64 bushels—is exceptional. We may therefore say 
that at least one half the seed sown is thrown away. 

Again, the best barley weighs 57lb. per bushel, and, at 75 
grains to the drachm, gives 1,094,400 grains to the bushel. The 
seed sown per acre is usually 4 bushels, which gives 4,377,600 
grains ; and allowing one straw and car to each grain, and 32 grains 
to each ear, the produce ought to be 128 bushels. But the general 
average is not more than 48 bushels, and 60 is exceptional ; so 
that from 53 to 68 per cent. of the seed is lost. 

Lastly, the potato oats weigh 47]b. per bushel, and take 
134 grains to the drachm, giving 1,612,288 grains per bushel. 
The usual seeding’ is 6 bushels per acre, and this allows 
9,673,728 grains per acre. Assuming one ear to each graih and 
44 grains to the ear, the produce would be 264 bushels peg acre. 
But the crop ranges from a large one of 114 to a smallfone of 
34 bushels, so that the loss of seed is from 50 to 84 | cent. 
Now, let us look at the rationale of thick seeding :— 4 


Wheat ... 4,209,408 grains per acre gives 869 grains per s od rd, 
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“‘ Book of the Farm,” one of the best works on agriculture extant, 
and may be safely relied on as to the general principle. Now, it is 
well known that all the cereal grasses will tiller—that is, throw 
out shoots, varying in number according to the condition of the 
ground, and, still more, the space of ground allowed to each seed. 
We will illustrate this by an example or two. 

In the middle of the last century, Mr. Miller, the conservator 
of the botanical gardens at Cambridge, sowed some grains of 
wheat on the garden in June 2, and on the 8th August one plant 
was taken up and separated into 18 parts, which were replanted. 
These were again taken up in the months of September and October, 
producing 67 plants, which were replanted to stand the winter. 
In the following March and April they were again taken up, and 
finally divided into 500 plants. The number of ears formed from 
this one grain of wheat was 21,109, which yielded 3} pecks of 
corn, containing by estimation 576,840 grains. The soil was of 


middling quality, and no manure was applied. As long ago as | 


1660, Sir Kenelm Digby saw at the convent of the “ Fathers of 
the Christian Doctrine,” at Paris, a plant of barley, which con- 
sisted of 249 stalks springing from one grain, in which they 





counted 18,000 grains of barley. The writer of this paper has by | 
him 5,000 grains of oats, the produce of one seed, the plant from | 


which they were taken having grown in a field in Ireland, near 
Dublin, and it was brought over by him out of curiosity. He has 
himself seen 100 tillers on one plant of wheat ; and Sir H. Davy 


states that he has counted 120 ears produced by one grain of wheat. | 
Now, admitting that the case of Mr. Miller's wheat and that of the | 


barley of the Fathers of the Christian Doctrine were exceptional, 
the two last were no further out of the common course of cultiva- 
tion than that they had more room to develop themselves, having 
probably a foot or thereabouts of ground to support them. What 
would have been their fate and their produce, if the wheat had been 
crowded at the rate of 869 grains to the square yard, or one to 


every inch and a half of ground ; and the oats at the rate of 1,908 | 


to the square yard, or rather less than two-thirds of an inch to 
each? Instead of a product of 120 ears in the one case and 
upwards of forty in the other, each plant would have had a 
struggle for existence, in which either itself or the plant in its 
immediate vicinity must have succumbed. 

The advocates of the system of thick sowing allege as a reason 
that they have various enemies, as rooks, partridges, and other 
birds, to say nothing of wireworm and other insects, to contend 
with. And if they could persuade these depredators to select only 
the supernumerary grains, leaving just those which are necessary 
for the production of a good crop, the argument would not be an 
unfair one. But, according to our sad experience, the reverse is the 
case, and neither birds nor insects make the least discrimination ; 
nor do they—the rooks at least—take any further cognizance of the 
farmer's rights than to “ clear away as they go,” setting a watch to 
give notice if he and his gun are descried in the distance. Sowing 
thick, therefore, for the rooks is a complete fallacy, as the broad 
patches in the cornfields void of plants is a sufficient proof. 
Whether it is wheat, barley, or oats, the mistake—to give it no 
harsher term—is the same. From half to three-fourths of the seed 
is worse than thrown away, because there is an excess even in those 
which do struggle through and survive ; whilst the result is, that 
from 1 to.3 ears are produced from each grain instead of from 
20 upwards to 100, according to the space allowed them and the 
condition of the soil. 

We shall now turn to the opposite side of the question, and 
consider the practice of thin seeding. 

The first person who practised it upon an extended scale was 
Jethro Tull, who commenced farming about the year 1700. With 
the practice, however, he connected alternate cropping ; that is to 
say, he sowed three rows of wheat at one foot distance from each 
other, and then left an equal space bare. Then three rows more, 
and another bare space; and so on throughout the field. The 
intervals were planted the next year, whilst the first lay fallow, to 
be again planted the following season. It is not known what the 
produce of this system was, but it answered well, and Tull saved 
money enough to purchase more land, which he also cultivated till 
his death, on the same principle. Tull’s system has, at various 
intervals, been adopted by subsequent agriculturists ; and of late 
years by the Rey. Mr. Smith of Lois Weedon, Northamptonshire, 
who for fourteen years has been cultivating wheat on the same 
land without manure, sowing at the rate of from one to two pecks 
per acre, and reaping an average produce on the half acre of 34 
bushels. He sows in rows with one foot between each, and nine 
inches between the plants in the rows. Mr. Hallett, of the Manor 
Farm, Brighton, has practised thin sowing for many years. His 
seeding is 1} peck per acre at the first part of the season, in- 
creasing the quantity as the time is protracted. By this system 
his produce is invariably much larger than that of his neighbours. 
On one field of 10 acres, planted with one peck per acre of seed, 
he obtained a produce of 57 bushels per acre. Mr. Hallett farms 
in all 600 acres, and practises thin sowing on the whole of it as 
the land comes round in course. Many farmers have adopted thin 
sowing in consequence of Mr. Hallett’s reports of his own crops, 
and the example of Mr. Smith at Lois Weedon. One of these 
informed Mr. Hallett that he had sold the produce (in 1862) of three 
acres at £19. 7s. per acre. This was the pedigree wheat. Mr. 
Clarke, a well-known farmer at Long Sutton, in Lincolnshire, 
practised the Lois Weedon system for several years, by consent of 
the agent of the estate, and would have continued it, but the cove- 
nants of his farm are too strict to allow him to do so. 

There is one condition on which, taking the average of seasons into 
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account, the success of thin seeding chiefly depends—namely, early 
sowing. It is generally admitted by its advocates that September 
is the month (if not August) in which the seed-wheat ought to be 
put into the ground ; and, in fact, it would be better for the crop 
if all wheat could be sown in that month, except that when three 
bushels are sown the plants would get so thick as to kill each 
other, or at any rate destroy the crop. By planting early and thin 
the plants have time to throw out their tillers and get well 
rooted before the winter sets in, which will prevent the root-fall 
and other diseases to which late-sown wheats are liable. 

We could multiply the cases of the success attending their 
sowing ad infinitum if necessary, but we leave the statistics of the 
contrary practice to speak for themselves. Plants breathe as well 
as animals, and require room wherein to do it. If we crowd a 
dozen persons into a room that is only calculated to hold but two, 
we know what the consequences will be, because we see them 
daily. Just so with plants. To put in 869 seeds in a space cal- 
culated to hold only from 12 to 18 is so monstrous a piece of folly 
that one would think it would strike any man who reflects upon it. 
The loss in seed is not the only one, though that would amount 
to an aggregate, in wheat alone, of one million quarters, which 
is wholly lost to the country. But the loss in produce is equal to 
four times that in seed, because the plants that survive are still too 
crowded, and have no room to devils either their roots or their 
tillers ; whilst a large proportion of under-corn, or short stalks and 
small ears, which are always of inferior quality of grain, still further 
reduces the yield. The principle of thin sowing, however, is 
gaining ground, and the extending use of the drill machine will 
materially help it forward; but there are many deeply-rooted 
prejudices remaining to be overcome. To those who cling to them 
we would say, look at the figures we have given. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





THERE seems to be quite a new school developed through the 
system of dealing in the various kinds of public securities. It is 
not the present but the probable prospective value of particular 
stocks and shares that regulates current prices. This is quite 
different from what it used to be ; but we suppose we shall in the 
long run find that the present course of transactions is not based on 
the soundest formule of business. Yet so it is, and it cannot be 
helped ; and if the public consent to be led away by the current 
out of their depth, they will have themselves alone to blame, since, 
in truth, they have had plenty of warning. Concurrently with the 
late great rise in foreign stocks, which, notwithstanding a partial 
reaction, has been very fairly maintained, a movement has occurred 
jn the shares of the principal Joint-Stock Banks and the Marine 
Insurance Companies, which promises to be carried beyond our 
bounds, and may, when a convulsion comes, create much loss and 
inconvenience. The old Joint-Stock Banks have done such 
a good and profitable trade, while several of the new Banks 
have branched out into comparative prosperity, that a solid foun- 
dation exists for the improvement which has taken place in those 
classes ; but it is at least prudent to look with a little suspicion 
upon the run that has ensued in some of the others, particu- 


larly where operations have scarcely been commenced, and the 


power of the establishment has not in any degree been tested. 
Premiums of 100 and 200 per cent. upon the prices of these 


| shares must be regarded as simply absurd, and not warranted, 





however roseate may be the special prospects of the special institu- 
tions. It is marvellous, indeed, taking a cursory survey of the 
banking share-list, to trace the strange change which has sud- 
denly passed over prices. Not referring at present to the more 
stable and well-regulated establishments which pay high dividends, 
possess large reserves, and have influential relations, it is curious 
to notice that many struggling banks, whose shares had scarcely 
been in existence except at a discount, have, by the magic wand 
of the Stock Exchange, had such a lustre shed on their position 
that the quotations in them have jumped at a bound from 
value considerably below par to a high and imposing premium. 
Now this, priméd facie, does not of itself indicate a sound state of 
things; either these shares had, from the outset, been - very 
much neglected, or, on the other hand, they have been “ mani- 
pulated” for a purpose. One phase of the business is certain,— 
that among the jobbers a set is made upon a low priced security ; 
and when it has been dragged out of the mire and fairly placed 
on the surface of the market, the dealers, through the credulity of 
the public, have little difficulty in getting a profit out of the earlier 
engagements. This condition of affairs may seemingly prosper 
and prove continuous while the money market remains in a com- 
paratively easy situation, but only let a financial stringency super- 
vene, and then we shall see where prices will go. 

The old and great Joint-Stock Banks fully deserve their pro- 
sperity and popularity. Their management is of the most discreet 
character, their organization in every respect satisfactory, and the 
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example afforded by their business transactions worthy of being 
followed by their successors. The metropolitan establishments 
are making great progress, the Indian Banks continue rapidly to 
rise in favour, and the recent candidates for honours in the same 
branches of business are pushing forward with vigour to a success- 
ful issue. The advance that has occurred in the value of all these 
shares must be accurately attributed to the nature of the engage- 
ments of the institutions with which they are allied and to the 
solid character of their periodical distributions. If some of the 
younger of the metropolitan banks have gone a-head of their 
seniors, temporary popularity may have occasioned this result ; but 
still, at the same time, both must be regarded as in a most enviable 
position. The Indian Banks, particularly the Chartered of London, 
India, and China,—the Mercantile of India, China, and Australia, 
—have taken rapid leaps the last fortnight or three weeks ; but 
this has been through the satisfactory reports of business and pro- 
bable future dividends. Sympathetic action may, therefore, to 
some extent have had a little to do with this fresh share mania, 
and assisted to stimulate quotations ; but, like every other sym- 
pathetic tendency in the neighbourhood of Capel-court, if once set 
on foot, it is pursued in a manner that usually becomes dangerous. 
If the public are prepared to give fancy prices for Bank shares, 
which, in the course of the next generation, may yield to posterity 
high dividends and bonuses, there can be no objection raised 
on our part. We have performed the disagreeable function of 
pointing out the anomalies existing in the state of quotations, and 
shall be content to watch the current in its progress, till the end of 
the year shall reveal the issue of this speculative tendency. To 
show, however, that we do not seek to shield ourselves beneath 
generalities, we will cite one or two instances in which it will be 
necessary to expect reaction on the existing high prices. All the 
banks that are mentioned are as sound as banks can be; the 
business of the majority is good, very good, and the management 
of a first-class character, with every hope of being maintained. 
Yet it does seem that quotations have in every case reached a giddy 
height, and unless it is to be argued that everybody is to pay 
for investments an investing price, not only to benefit themselves, 
but their successors in ages to come, then we must be prepared 
for a decline. We shall select the Bank of London, the City 
Bank, the Alliance, London and Liverpool, the London and South 





and Brazilian Bank ; the Bank of Hindustan, India, and China ; 
and the Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi Bank. Taking the enor- 





Whether it will ever rally it is difficult to say, but the board and 
the management are working conscientiously to that end. It is 
fortunate for the Marine Insurance Companies that there has not 
been the same extent of competition as in the organization of 
Joint-Stock Banks, otherwise we should have had more fluctuation 
and panic in that department. If business is kept within legiti- 
mate bounds, we may see Ocean Marine shares adversely affected, 
because of their very inflated price; but we shall be spared any 
disastrous general reaction, because the market, even including the 
one or two Liverpool companies, is not what is correctly termed 
overweighted. 

A few observations in relation to the three financial societies 
may not be inopportune at this moment. With the rise and fall 
in the prices of international financial shares, and the general credit 
and financial shares, we must be alive to any effect that would be 
produced if continental disturbances were to arise. On the con- 
trary, if all were to go smoothly, and these companies were allowed 
to participate (as it appears probable they may do) in new loans— 
Mexican and Spanish for instance—or new companies, then a 
further steady advance will follow. But it is the “ continental 
disturbance” principle that is to be chiefly dreaded. The London 
Financial Association, it is stated, is gaining laurels in its own 
particular work, as well as an enhanced premium. It is screwing 
full rates of interest out of railway contractors and those who wish 
to issue debentures, and is reported to be on the high-road to a 
favourable dividend with a presentable balance-sheet. The Eng- 
lish constitution of this company will stand it in good stead, when 
the others may be sorely assaulted by revolution or the outbreak 
of hostilities. 








Tue Bank Directors continue to charge 4 per cent. for first-class 
paper. There was a good demand in the open market on Thursday, 
but the applications at the Bank were moderate. The supply of money 
from the country establishments is not large. 


THe amount of gold sent into the Bank on Thursday was £14,000. 
Previously in the week the total was £200,000 ; but at the same time 
105,000 sovereigns have been withdrawn for Egypt and Mauritius. 
The prices of silver are supported, and will in all probability continue 
so, owing to the quantity to be remitted to Bombay and Madras for 
cotton purchases. 


Conso.is for money have been as low as 934 to $, and for the account 


| 98% to}. They have since recovered to 933 to 3, and 93} to §. 
African, the Standard Bank of British South Africa, the London | 


mously swelled quotations of any of these, notwithstanding their | 


elevated position in public estimation, who would be surprised at 
a reactionary drop of 2, or 4, or 5, or 6 per cent. in the majority ? 
All these establishments may claim sound antecedents, and the 
directors have every reason, particularly of those which are just 
budding into promise, to be very thankful that their exertions 
have been crowned with such success; but directors, as well as 
managers, must be agreeably disappointed in finding the value of 
their share properties so enormously enhanced, before they have 
consolidated business, or declared permanent or satisfactory 
dividends. 

Thus much for Bank shares. Now, let us turn and investigate 
a little the corresponding action in the shares of the new Marine 
Insurance Companies. These are not so numerous or elastic as 
Bank shares. Still, a great deal of activity has prevailed in them, 
and, if we are to credit rumour, a large amount of transactions may 
yet be encouraged. The apprehension, however, here is that 
business may be carried forward with too much precipitancy. To 
the inordinate energy of one enormous operator is ascribed the 
rise in Ocean Marine shares to 13 to} prem. If he were to be 
fickle enough to sell, or discover a better investment, whither would 
the price rise? The undertaking is sound enough, the dividends 
certain, and the accruing profit great, but the quotation as at 
present maintained is one sufficiently advanced to make buyers 
pause. The Thames and Mersey, if it were not for its expensive 
superintendence in London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Scotland, 
ought to be in a better condition, and will perhaps improve, The 
North British and Mercantile is making considerable strides since 
its amalgamation, and the value of its shares is advancing. If the 
Thames and Mersey does not take care, it will permanently lose 
its second place in the market, the Commercial Union, with its 
huge body of country supporters, having struggled before it in 
price. The shares, it is stated, are well spread, and a provincial 
grocery and tea trade connection must be of essential service to 
such an undertaking. 


The Universal Marine, although the charaeter of its manage- 


ment has vastly improved, and the infusion of new blood into the 
direction has been extensive, remains at a depressed price. 


There was a decidedly better feeling in the advanced hours on 
Thursday. Exchequer Bills and Bank Stock have not greatly varied. 


A coop deal of fluctuation has been apparent in foreign stocks. 
Mexican, after going up to 47}, have gone down to 464; they have 
again rallied to 46{ to 474, and, it is said, will touch 50. Spanish 
Passive is at the last moment 364 to 4; the certificates, 14} to #. 
Turkish Consolidés were 54% to $. Greek a little dull, at 37{ to 38}. 


Raitway shares have been steady, with a few purchases. Bank 
shares have again proved particularly strong, and, with a return of 


| fine weather, more animation would be visible. Austrian Imperial 





Privileged Bank have gone to 1} to #? prem. ; a marked rise in the last 
two days. Joint-stock Discount shares are higher, on a proposed new 
issue to double the capital. 
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